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THE FARMER’S WIFE 


ACT I 


Scrnz.—The house-place of Applegarth Farm in the village of Little 
Silver. A roomy and spacious kitchen with buff-washed walls, a 
deep fireplace and range and bright windows with leaded panes and 
deep embrasures. A dresser stands to the R. upon which white 
and blue crockery 1s placed. Along the high mantelshelf are bright 
tins and brass candlesticks ; above it is a rack with three whips. 
An easy-chair flanks the hearth, and there are other kitchen chairs 
disposed in the room. A kitchen table stands between the windows. 
There are doors opening to ther. and u. The right-hand door is the 
entrance ; the left-hand door communicates with the house, up 
the steps. An opening is back r.o. with door leading to the garden. 


(Araminta Denca and CauRDLES AsH discovered. Asu is standing 
in front of the fireplace cleaning his gun with an oily rag. There 
ts a small bottle of oil on the mantelshelf. He also has a cleaning 
rod with sone oily tow twisted round the end. ARAMINTA 1s sitting 
at the back of the stage up R. under the window mending.) 


Asx (cleaning gun with ramrod). There’s marriage in the air, 
Araminta Dench, and us that have escaped the state be often 
quickest to see the fatal signs. (Puts ramrod on mantel.) 

Araminta. Grapes are sour, Churdles Ash. 

Asx (takes cloth from chair and rubs barrel). No,no. I’ve always 
been very interested in married people since I was fifteen years 
old, when father kicked me out of doors for trying to show him 
how to manage mother. Love did ought to be got over early in 
life. To see an old man in love be worse than seeing him with the 
whooping-cough. 

AraminTA. The master’s not old and he’s not in love. 

Aso. Why can’t he bide a widow man? He’s had his dose. 

AraAminTA. He was happy and wants to be happy again. 

Asx. How do you know he was happy? Married folks hide 
the truth for very shame. (Puts gun on chair.) Marriage don’t 
alter women—(gets oil-bottle) nothing alters em. They change their 
clothes—not their claws. 

AraminTa. You talk as if you’d got a scratch or two. Yet 
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there’s something magical in the married state. It have a beautiful 
side. 

Asx (puts oilonrag). Sohavethe moon; but there’s another side 
we don’t see. : 

Araminta. That may be beautiful too. You'll hear married 
folk raging and going on sometimes, and saying such cruel bitter 
things, and threatening to throw the house out of windows 3. and 
you'll think ’tis all over with ’em and the end of their happiness. 


(AsH puts otl-bottle on mantelshelf, takes gun and rubs it again.) 


And then, come presently, they bob up again jogging along as 
peaceful and contented as a pair of ponies. 

Asn. ‘Yes, marriage breaks ’em in, and breaks their hearts too. 
Holy matrimony’s a proper steam-roller for flattening the hope 
out of man and the joy out of woman. 

Araminta. No, no. Some are built for it. Mr. Sweetland’s 
the proper pattern of a good husband. He’s only got to drop the 
handkercher, I reckon. 

Asx (rubbing barrel). No doubt he thinks so. There’s no man 
better pleased with his own cleverness than our man. Please God, 
if he ventures, he’ll find one of the mild and gentle sort. (Snaps 
gun lock.) We’ve got enough fireworks here as ’tis. (Puts gun down 
on armchair.) 

Araminta. Petronell ? 

AsH. As proud as a turkey-cock, she is! 

AraminTA. And pretty as a picture. A right to be proud— 
such a fine thing as her. But she won’t be here much longer. 

Asx (cleaning hands with oil rag). George Smerdon’s after her. 

AraminTa. And Dicky Coaker—very nice young men both, and 
they don’t live in the public-house, like George Smerdon’s brother 
Tom (looking at Asn, whose head ts turned away) and a good few 
others. 


(Asx turns slowly round and looks at her.) 


AsH (moves to table, taps table). Beer-drinking don’t do half 
the harm of love-making. (Moves u. a bit, rubbing hands.) For 
why? Drink’s a matter between a man and himself. Love’s a 
matter between a man and a woman and that means the next 
generation. If I was the Government I’d give the drunkards a rest 
and look after the lovers. (Throws rag in armchair.) 

ARAMINTA. Petronell will take Dick, I reckon. He’ll have 
Henry Coaker’s little farm when the old man drops. 

Asu (taking out knife and tobacco). They haven’t got the brains 
of a sheep-dog between ’em. (Wiping knife on trouser-leg.) 

Araminta. I wouldn’t say that. They be both in love, and 
perfect love casteth out sense—but only for the time being. 

ASH (cutting tobacco). Bah! It makes me wild to see the men 
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after the women. Poor things—the best of you—compared to us 
—sly, shifty, and full of craft. We be open and honest and straight, 
and say what we think and mean what we say. The difference 
between a man and a woman’s the difference between a dog and 
a cat, "Minta. 

AraMInTA. So ’tis then—a dog can be happy on a chain—a cat’s 
far too fine. 

Asx (turning to L. a bit, rubbing tobacco L.c.). Black or white, 
tabby or tortoiseshell—cats all of ye! Not tame things, but wild, 
savage things—pretending to be tame—for what you can get. 
Marriage is your dreadful business; you be man-eaters and love- 
hunters at heart—the pack of you. (Puts in mouth. Taking rag 
from armchair and oil-bottle from mantelpiece.) 

ArAmMiInTA. No woman ever hunted you for love, I reckon—or 
wanted to eat you, Churdles. 

AsH. Oh yes, they have—plenty of ’em. (Crosses R. to dresser 
and puts the rag and oil-bottle in lower corner cupboard of dresser RB.) 
Them what skim the cream off women keeps bachelors. (Crosses 
to ©.) 


(Araminta looks out through window, still sitting in the same place.) 


To marry belike jumping into a river because you're thirsty. (Crosses 
back to fire and takes up hat from armchair—handkerchief to head. 
Mops same.) 

AraminTA. Here comes one that never went love-hunting, I’m 
sure. Miss Thirza Tapper’s coming up the garden. I wonder what 
she wants. 

Asu (dusting hat with handkerchief). Something for nothing— 
according to her custom. Nature don’t give nothing for nothing ; 
why should we? 

(Knock.) 


If she’s seeking for favours ’twill be ‘‘ Miss Dench ”’; 
(ARAMINTA puts down her work and goes and opens the door down RB.) 
if she ain’t, she’ll just call you ’Minta. 

(Enter Miss Tu1rza Taprer door x. They shake hands.) 


Miss Tapper (R.c.). Good afternoon, Miss Dench, and you, Mr. 
Ash (nodding her head to him). 


(He touches his forehead.) 


This is most fortunate. Where’s the family? (Moves to back of 
table.) 


(Araminta dusts chair back of table at x. end of same for Miss TAPPER.) 


AraminTa. Round about somewhere, Miss Tapper. 
(Miss TAPPER sits in chair behind table.) 
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Asx (advances to u.c.). We've been cutting corn and I’ve just 
come for a gun because there’s a dozen rabbits in the midst of 
Nine Acres and they’ll bolt presently. Then I shoots ’em. (Going 
L. Business with gun.) 

Miss Tapper. Wait a moment. It’s about my little affair— 
the party, you know. (Taking off gloves.) 

Araminta. “Twill be a grand rally of neighbours, I hear. All 
the world and his wife have been invited, they say, miss. (Pulls 
chair out and sits extreme x. of table. There is no constraint about 
her sitting down to chat with Miss Tapper. It must be made clear 
that there is no difference socially between them.) 

Miss Tapper. Yes—twenty are coming and possibly twenty- 
three. 

Asu (L.c.). However wi! ’e get ’em in the parlour to your villa 
residence ? 

Miss Tapper. There is a french window that gives upon the 
lawn. Those who have had their refreshments will pass out of the 
window into the garden to make room for those who have not. 
And I am here to ask a great personal favour—an immense kindness. 


(Asa looks at ARaminta and moves down a bit to fireplace.) 


Do you think, dear Miss Dench, that you could come and help 
Susan Maine with the tea things? It’s the pouring out that will 
want brains. You must keep your head when you are pouring out 
at a party—so much depends on it. There will be both tea and 
coffee ; and poor Susan—— 


(Asx by fire.) 


ARAMINTA. I'll come and welcome. 

Miss Tapper. How good of you! How like you! You are 
the kindest woman in Little Silver—kindness made alive. (A pause 
—a little hesitation before asking a favour.) I am going to use my 
famous Spode tea service—you know, the set that I had when Mrs. 
Ramsbottom died—with snakes and birds of paradise painted on 
each plate and cup. It will be safe with you—if you can only 
stay for the washing-up afterwards. (She gives alittle cry of despair, 
throving up her hands.) To hear Susan Maine at work on china— 
it strains one’s religion almost. 

Asx (L.). She’s my sister’s niece, and a very nice young woman. 
You can’t have a shining angel with wings for fifteen pound a 
year. 

Miss Tapper (abashed, having forgotten this). No, Mr. Ash; you 
can’t have “a shining angel with wings ” for that money ; but you 
can have as good honourable girl, who respects her mistress’s crockery. 
(Smilingly.) And I want you to come, too. I want everything to 
go off well, but I have had no manservant since my dear father 


died. 
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Anaminta. I am sure Churdles will lend a hand gladly. 
(Asn throws hat in armchair.) 


Miss Tarren. To borrow a friend’s manservant is not derogatory 
on such an occasion, and I’m sure dear Mr. Sweetland won’t mind. 

Asn (coming to 1.0.). Vm outdoor r1nran—not indoor servant. I 
hates they indoor men. I blush for ’em and the lady’s maids and 
all they. Only babbies should be dressed and washed and have 
their hair done for ’em. To hell with the gowns a woman can’t 
put on for herself! To hell with the men that can’t shave their 
own chins and lace their own boote—that’s what I say! (Bangs 
gun on floor to emphasize this. Turns to ormchair—picks wp hot.) 

Miss Tarren. Wm afraid you're a terrible socialist, Mr. Ash. 
But just for once in a way 


(Asn puts on hat and stonds down 1.0., back to awhience.) 


—to stand at the door and announce the guests. 


(Exren Samony Bweeriann, with pipe and vegetoble marrow, wp 
B.C. When SweerLann is well into the room, ARAMINTA rises ond 
goes back to dresser by window up &. 


Important.—She docs this, not as a servant at the entrance of 
her master, Wut as now being relieved of the responsibility of dowg 
the honours of the house to a visitor.) 


That’s quite a man’s work, and nobody could do it better, because 
you know every one of them. . 
Asn. Better ask the master. ; 
Miss Tarver (rises, pits choir back a bit). How do you do, Mr. 
Sweetland? I’m here begging for favours. 


(SweetLanD gives Avaminta the marrow, which she puts on lower 
end of dresser.) 


SweetLann (hanging hot on peg down %..). And granted they are, 
before you ask them. (Up to her.) My dear dead partner’s best 
friend won’t be refused anything in this house. (Shakes hands.) 

Miss Tarver. How good of you! How like you! It is Mr. 
Ash. May he stand at the door and announce the guests at my little 
affair next month 4 

SweerLtannp (chuckles, looks ot Asn). Heshall come. (Puts pipe 
tn pocket.) 

Miss Tarren. And if he might put on livery ? 


(Asu turns wp. Homdkerchief business. Blows his nose violently. 
Takes off his hat and leans gun against chor.) 


You know my dear father’s coachman always did. 


(Anaminta turns away to hide her laughter and attends to flower-pots 
at window #.) 
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Asx (above chair u.). If you mean that green coat (above arm- 
chair) with brass buttons as Billy Blades used to wear, I’d be lost 
in it. 

(SWEETLAND looks at Asn, and remembering Buapus, laughs at the 
thought of AsH in green livery.) 


Miss Tapper. A touch will make it fit, Mr. Ash. (Sits again.) 

SwEETLAND (R.). They be got to the heart of the field, 
Churdles. Best to go if you want a rabbit. 
(Asu puts on hat and picks wp gun—crosses in front of table and emits 

Rr. door down stage. Anaminta takes her work and follows AsH 

off.) 

You mean to give a very grand party by all accounts. And I 
want for you to have a dish of my best red (sits in chair vacated by 
ARAMINTA, extreme R. of table) plums—they Victorias from my cob 
wall. A rare crop this year. 

AsH (outside—he whistles and calls). Come on, Rover! 

Miss Taprer. How kind—how generous! Fruit is always such 
an addition. It adds richness to a table. 

SwEETLAND. They shall be there. We’re all coming, of course ; 
and if there’s anything I can do to help—— 

Miss Tapper. Thank you, thank you. But I have everything 
arranged. The famous glee singers are coming from Plymouth. 
They will perform under the araucaria after tea is over. And I 
thought perhaps Sibley would give us one of her pretty songs ? 

SWEETLAND. Be sure she will. Is young Dick Coaker coming ? 

Miss Tapper. He and his uncle, old Henry Coaker, will both be 
there. 

SwEETLAND. That’s right then. For between you and me, Dick 
has been at Applegarth pretty oft of late. (Pipe out.) 

Miss Tapper. For a wife ? 

SwEETLAND. After my Petronell. 

Miss Tapper. She’s a very handsome girl. 

SwEETLAND. Like her father, they tell me. But she’s proud 
—a thought fiery and masterful, you know. "Twill be the grey 
mare’s the better horse when she weds. 

Miss Tapper. I see great changes coming at Applegarth. Your 
Sibley will soon get a husband too. 

SweEETLaND. Sibley’s a quiet little go-by-the-ground girl—not 
so dashing as her sister. But no doubt she’ll find her market; 
she’s worth her keep to any man in the dairy alone. 

Miss Tapper. You'll be lonely without them. 

SWEETLAND (rises). That’s for others to decide. (Looks mean- 
tingly at Miss Tapper. Crosses to fireplace, stands with his back 
to at, looks at Miss TappER.) "T'was my dear late partner’s dying 
thought that I should take another in fullness of time. Always 
working for me to the end—always thinking of my comfort. She 
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wandered just at the finish, and the very last words she spoke 
to ’Minta Dench half a minute afore she died was, ‘‘ See master’s 
under-pants be put to the fire.” 


(Miss TAPPER wipes her eyes.) 


She perished with them beautiful words on her lips. And ’Minta’s 
never forgotten ’em. 

Miss Tapper (stzll seated, wipes her eyes again, shaking her head 
sadly). How deeply affecting ! 

SwWEETLAND. Yes—she earned her paradise my Tibby did. 
(Pause.) 


(Enter Srptey SweEETLAND and Grorce SmeERDoN, R. SIBLEY 
comes first, waits till GEORGE is in, then latches door. She goes to 
R.0. GEORGE goes to SWEETLAND, nodding to Miss TAPPER as 
he crosses in front of the table. She nods and smiles at him.) 


SisLEy. Here’s George Smerdon, father-—— 


(Miss TAPPER rises.) 


—very wishful to see Petronell. 
(Miss TaprerR kisses her.) 


SwEETLAND. How be you, George? (Shakes hands with Smer- 
pon.) Best seek her, Sibley. I ain’t seen her since dinner. 


@ SIBLEY 
@ Miss TarPre 


GEORGE 


SWEETLAND 


SisLEy (to Miss Tapper up R.C.). I hope all goes on well for the 
party, Miss Tapper. 

Miss TapPer (picking up bag and gloves). Yes, all goes steadily 
forward, my dear. But there must be no loophole for a failure. 
You’re all coming, (fo SrBLEy) and I know you'll sing if I want you 
too. 

Srptey. I’m not clever enough to sing before such a lot of people. 

GrorGE (L.c.). Us be coming in our legions, you'll be glad to hear, 
Miss Tapper. 


(Miss TAPPER moves to 0. by R. end of table Chuckle from SwEEtT- 
LAND.) 
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Miss Tarver (concerned). I—I only asked four, Mr. Smerdon. 
(SWEETLAND laughs.) 


Please remind your dear mother that I only asked four. (To 
GrorcE, and shakes hands.) 


(SrBLEY goes to door and holds it open.) 


Good-bye—good-bye. (Zo SwEETLAND, and shakes hands.) 
SwEETLAND. Good-bye, Miss Tapper—till our next meeting, and 
I shan’t forget the plums. 


(Miss Tapper crosses to door R., shaking hands with S1BLEY as she goes 
out.) 


Seek Petronell, Sib, and bid her come here to George Smerdon. 
Siptey. Yes, father. 


(Exit StBLEY R., closing door.) 


(GrorGE has remained standing, rather awkward and ill-at-ease. He 
hesitates before speaking.) 


GEorGE (L.0. by table). I hope you don’t think none the worse of 
me, Mr. Sweetland? I be mighty wishful to please you, I’m sure. 

SWEETLAND (L.). Why not? Youth cleaves to youth—’tis 
nature. I can guess very well what you’ve come for, George; but 
I’m afraid—— (He takes his pipe from his pocket; then takes 
tobacco-jar from mantelshelf ; finds it empty.) 

GrorcE. I don’t trust to myself, you must know. *Twould be 
trusting to a broken reed in such a life-and-death matter as this. 
I don’t come empty-handed, Mr. Sweetland. My Uncle Peter’s gone 
and left me a legacy. 

SWEETLAND. Say no more, George. (Crosses to dresser, leaving 
tobacco-jar on the table. He takes tin of tobacco from dresser drawer, 
brings it to table and is R. of table.) These things ain’t in my order- 
ing. You can’t dictate to childer nowadays—least of all to girl 
childer. Tis they dictate to you. “Iwas very different when I 
was young. (Ss.) But the rising generation only plays for its 
own hand, and its own hand don’t pat daddy’s whiskers no more— 
(filling his pipe) ’tis busy in daddy’s pocket. We parents be a 
necessary nuisance to our children, and that’s all. They want 
everything and give nought back. 


(GEORGE L.C., still standing.) 


They say we got ’em, and ’tis our bounden duty to give ’em all the 
fun of the fair—give, give, give, and expect nothing in return. So 
whether I’m for you or against you don’t matter a button. (Hmpties 


tobacco in jar from tin. Leaving tin and tobacco-jar on ®. corner of 
table.) 


(GEORGE sits in armchair above fireplace, facing SWEETLAND.) 
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GzorcE. But you wouldn’t go so far as to say you was against 
me? Not when you hear about the legacy ? 

SwEETLAND. Now take my advice, as a man pretty well thought 
of for brains, George, and don’t name the legacy—not till after. 
Tf tis even three figures, don’t name it. Don’t drag in money, for 
tis the last thing that ought to weigh in such a ticklish business as 
love. Just offer man to woman, and put love first. 

EORGE. I dare say that’s a very clever thought. To put love 
first be a great idea. And so I will then. 

SWEETLAND. Mind, I don’t say love first and the rest nowhere ; 
but I do say love first and money in its proper place—just handy 
to round the corners, lift the burden and ease the strain. 


(Enter PeTRONELL SwWEETLAND and SipLtuy SwEETLAND.) 


(PETRONELL comes in first, she has a novel in her hand. GEORGE rises. 
SWEETLAND looks from one to the other and smiles. PETRONELL 
speaks as soon as she is inside the room.) 


PETRONELL. Well, George Smerdon, what’s the matter with 
you? (She goes along front of dresser, drops her novel and sun-bonnet 
on the upper end of it, then stands for a moment in front of a small 
mirror hanging on the wall above dresser. She tidies her already per- 
fectly tidy hair, and smiles approval at her own appearance.) 


(SIBLEY pushes marrow up dresser.) 


SweEeTLaNnD. He’ll tell you—he’ll tell you, Petronell. Give the 
man time. Don’t push him. (Goes over, takes hat from. peg below 
door.) Come with me, Sibley. How’s the corn-stack lifting in the 
lower croft? It have got to be thatched afore Sunday. 


(Hxeunt Mr. SwEETLAND and StptEy. He goes out first, smoking his 
pipe. Door down RB.) 


Grorce. May I sit down here, Petronell? (Stands twisting his 
hat.) 


PETRONELL. Certainly—and keep that hat still. (Puts o. chair 
under table, leaning on back table up c.) What the mischief should 
you want with me, George ? 


(GEORGE sits in armchair by fireplace.) 


GrEorGE (sitting in armchair). Well may ye ask—well may ye 
ask! ’Tis a most serious thing, and it can’t go on, because it be 
coming between me and my work. 

Petrone. All work and no play makes George a dull boy. I 
raet your mother yesterday. She told me you'd got a bit of news 
for me. 

GrorcE (he rises, a little confused, and fidgets, turning his hat by 
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the brim). A mother would put it like that. You know what pride 
my mother takes in me—Petronell. 

PETRONELL. Don’t be doing that with your hat. It makes me 
giddy. 

Gian I’ve been so patient as a toad; and you can’t say I 
’aven’t; but now is the accepted time. I ain’t the (L.c.) sort of 
chap to bring red to any girl’s cheeks—am I now ? 

PETRONELL (good-naturedly—laughing). Not unless they grew red 
laughing at you. 

Greorce. I’m more likely to grow red afore them than they afore 
me. 

PETRONELL. Don’t be such a fool, George. 

GroreE. That’s what everybody says to me. But I’ve got the 
sense to know I’m a fool, and that’s more than some of us have. 
(Fidgets with hat as he faces L.) 


(PETRONELL crosses to him, takes his hat away and puts it on right 
front corner of table c., leaving her 0. in front of table.) 


May I take my coat off ? 

PETRONELL. Where’s your manners? (Crosses round rR. end of 
table.) 

Gzorer. Don’t be so sharp, woman. 


(PETRONELL pulls out chair behind table.) 


I won’t be spoke to like that. I’m here about a thing that only 
happens once in a lifetime, and ban’t used to work in my coat... . 
PETRONELL (sitting at table). Get on then. *Twill be dark afore 
you’ve done. 
GzorcE. I be coming to it soon enough. A chap have got his 
feelings. You don’t plump out a question like this, you creep to 
it if you’re nice-minded. 


(GEoRGE sits in chair, he takes from up stage, at u. end of table.) 


Now, I dare say that some men, when they go courting, look for fat 
on a female— 


(Look from PETRONELL.) 


—and a mane of fine hair and such-like outside adornments. And 
some there be that looks for sense. And I be the sort that looks 
for sense in a girl. 

PETRONELL. Quite right, George. You'll need it. 

Grorce. Yes; but sense in a girl be as rare as white feathers 
on a blackbird. And that’s why I’ve took to staring at you of late, 
with all the power of my eyes. 

PETRONELL. Your eyes ain’t a very speaking pair—I’m afraid, 
George. 
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GEORGE (gets up, puts chair back a bit up stage, comes down, buttons 
up his coat, and stands with back to fire). Im sorry you think that. 
But if they didn’t tell ’e what I meant to say, more fools them. 
Now I be coming to it, so don’t you miss a word. I’ve been in a 
proper uproar about you, Petronell Sweetland, for nigh on six 
months now—a proper uproar. It don’t show outside, but inside 
here ’tis a burning, fiery furnace ; and if I could have trusted myself 
with pen and ink, like some folks, ’'d have done so. But a plough’s 
my tool, and you can’t make love with that. 

PETRONELL. I didn’t know you felt so deep, I’m sure. 

Gzorce. Deep asawell. My heart be like Daniel’s in the lion’s 
den. 

PETRONELL. Good gracious, George ! 

GreorcE. True as this hand. And [ll lie awake of a night for 
an hour at a time and watch the moonlight creep across the floor. 
In fact I’m fair panting for ’e, Petronell ; and God’s my judge, I’d 
make such a husband as ain’t often seen. And one thing I must 
say; you could count on my being so faithful as death. 

PETRONELL. I’m sure of that, George. 

GEORGE (L., on rug). Oh yes; and on my money you could also 
count—every penny ofit. I’d hand it over to you witha light heart. 
You should have the keys of everything. 

PETRONELL (rises, puts chair under table and goes to R. of table). 
Don’t say no more about it, George. ’Tis quite out of the question. 
There’s a thousand good reasons against ; but two willdo. I don’t 
love ’e, and I haven’t got no use for’e. I think you're a nice, quiet, 
honest, good man, and you'll marry a nice, quiet, pretty girl some 
day; but—— ; 

GrorcE (L.). No, I shan’t—no, I shan’t. I shan’t marry a nice, 
quiet, pretty girl. I don’t want a nice, quiet, pretty girl. I want 
you. (Change of tone.) So you needn’t go planning the future for 
me. I won’t have that. If you don’t take me, then none shall. 
Be quite clear in your mind there. 

PeTRONELL. You'll think better of it presently. You stick to 
work, and save a bit of cash, and forget all about me. You put 
sense above all else, and though I’m an ugly creature 

Grorcre. I never said that. (Turning quickly to her.) Ive 
nothing against your looks. (Quite innocently.) They be quite 
good enough for me, anyway. 

PETRONELL (laughing, picking up his hat, crossing to u.0.). Thank 
you, George. 


(She halds out his hat; he, hesitating and awkward, takes his hat. — 
She turns away to R. a step.) 


Grorce. But it was your fine brains I was hankering after. 
(Coming a step to her.) That’s where you shine most in my judg- 
ment; and if I ain’t going to have ’e, I don’t see what’s the use of 
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going on living. I—I—oh, Lord, and I counted on it and dreamed 
on it. (Turns away to fire.) : 

PETRONELL (L.C.). Well, don’t cry on it. 

GEorGE (L.¢., twisting his hat again). I ain’t crying. I’m only 
down on my luck. You ought to have took a bit longer to say 
“no.” But there—I guessed how it might be to-day, (puts on his 
hat) for I saw a white rabbit in the rushes last night. Cuss they 
white rabbits; they always bring bad luck. 

PETRONELL. Oh, well, better luck next time. (Going to 0.) 

Grorce. You say that? (Follows her a step.) 

PETRONELL (R.C.). Of course I do. 


(She goes in front of table to R.C., then up to L. of window RB.) 


Grorcr. I hope youre right, then. (Speaking wp to PETRONELL 
across table.) Forlain’t going to take “no” for an answer. Don’t 
you think you’ve done with me yet. I’ve only just started on you. 
If I’m a fool, I'll be a fool for something and not know when I’m 
beat. And there was the legacy— 


(Slight movement from PETRONELL. She was facing out of window, 
her head comes round and she is listening.) 


—and all. But what’s the money to me now you won’t handle it ? 
Dust and ashes, of course. (Turns away to L.) 

PETRONELL (up R., turns to him). What legacy ? 

GrorcE. Sink the darned legacy! (Zurning to PETRONELL.) 
I'd have given it all to you, same as Uncle Peter gave it all to me— 
all he’d got in the world. 

PETRONELL. Gave you all? (Comes a little nearer to GuORGE.) 

Greorce. All. He didn’t like brother Tom, because brother 
Tom’s ways was too lively for him and brother Tom never would 
stand to work. 

PETRONELL. You must have pleased him, George. 

GrorcE. Yes—’tis always that way. We can’t please them we 
want to please; but we can delight them that don’t matter. 

PETRONELL (at R. end of table, wp stage R.0.). How much might 
it have been, George ? 

GEorcE. Five thousand pounds—a lot of money they do say. 
But I’d just as soon it was five thousand toadstools now. 

PETRONELL. Five thousand pounds! 

Grorce. Ay! And they want for me to go to Canada—(the 
door R. ts heard to unlatch)—or some such outlandish place. 


(Enter Sistey SwEETLAND—hangs up bonnet above door. Gets jar 
and tin to dresser, takes off coloured cloth. PETRONELL remains 
up R.C. near door.) 


No luck, Sibley. I’ve offered for her and she can’t do with me, 
But ’tis only the first time of axing. If she’s going on making my 
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life a burden to me, then I’m going on making her life a burden to 
her. Ill haunt her, like a ghost from the grave. 
SiB.EyY (at table, taking off colowred cloth). Lor’, George ! 
GEORGE (crosses to R.). I’m like that—one of they bulldog fools. 
Where I fastens on, I hangs on. And I be going to hang on till 
I’ve pulled her down! 


(Exit GEoRGE SMERDON R.) 


(StsLEY has been following and now puts coloured cloth in dresser 
drawer.) 


PETRONELL (goes to dresser and takes up novel, leaning on dresser, 
thinking aloud to herself). That simple creature’s got five thousand 
pounds. 

(SrBLEY laughs,) 


(AraMINTA taps door R. with her foot. SrpBLEy opens it.) 


(Enter ARAMINTA DENCH with tea-tray on which are buttered bread 
and a big plum cake, teapot, plain bread, dish of cream, spoons, and 
knives.) 


(When ARAMINTA ts in, SIBLEY goes out, and comes back in a momen 
with kettle, which she places on the hob. ARAmMINTA puts tray tem 
porarily on table at back. Gets tablecloth from dresser drawer ana 
goes to back of table. SrpuEy comes from fire to i. of table and shakes 
out cloth and spreads it on table. ARAMINTA puts the tray on big 
table and together they arrange teacups, cake, bread-and-butter for 
tea. ARAMINTA gets five cups and saucers and plates from dresser 
SrptEy helps set five cups and saucers. Places the two bread-and- 
butter plates, cream and cake, teapot, plates and knives. ARAMINTA 
collects plates and saucers, milk-jug and sugar-basin. 


PETRONELL has not helped. As soon as the work began she has 
gone to chair by door up R., tilted it back a little,and picked up her 
novel to read. All is ready, ARAMINTA sits back of table, S1BLEY 
on the L. side to the front, and then PuTRONELL takes her place on 
the L. side to the back between ARAMINTA and SIBLEY.) 


(When the tea is ready, PETRONELL, as she sits at the tea-table.) 
George Smerdon have got five thousand pounds, under his Uncle 
Peter’s will, ’Minta. 
AramintTa. My stars! He’ll be the richest chap in Little Silver. 
SIBLEY (putting tray on table 0. in position). Did he really offer 
for you, Petronell? ‘That’s the sixth, then ? 


(ARAMINTA returns to dresser for remainder of tea things.) 


PETRONELL (counts on her fingers). The seventh. Fancy, five 
thousand pounds! And no more use to him than it would be to a 
bird in a bush. 

B 
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(Enter SamuEL SwEETLAND—hangs up his hat on lower peg, goes 
over to fireplace, knocks out his pipe and puts it in his pocket.) 


His wife will have a soft thing. : 
Araminta (at table—milk-jug and five cups and sugar-basin). 
I ain’t so sure. Money often open’s a man’s eyes, if it don’t turn 
his head. 
Siptey. It don’t mean his happiness, anyway. (Svtting at table.) 
PETRONELL. George Smerdon have come by five thousand pounds, 
father. 


(ARAMINTA sits, pours out milk, then tea.) 


SwEETLAND (on hearthrug by armchair). Five 
Never ! 

PETRONELL. "Tis true. I had it from his own lips. 

SweEEtLtanp. I told him not to name it—till after. 


! Good powers! 


@ ARAMINTA 
@ PETRONELL 


@ AsH @ Srerry 
@ SWEETLAND 
PetroneLtt. No more he did. 
(SWEETLAND sits in front of the table, his back to audience.) 
(SiBLEY hands bread-and-butter to SWEETLAND.) 


(Enter CouRDLES AsH R., closes door. He brings two empty cider- 
jars which he puts wp R. corner on rug. Hangs up his hat, spits on 
his hands before taking his seat R. of table.) 


(ARAMINTA gives SWEETLAND a cup of tea.) 


SWEETLAND (as Asu sits). Well, well—a Smerdon with money! 
Wonders will never cease. (Takes bread-and-butter and eats tt.) 

ARAMINTA. A very good young man, and steady as time. And 
Peter Hawke knew it. (Pours out the tea and waits on them.) 


(SIBLEY cuts the cake, a substantial real farm-house cake. ARAMINTA 
and S1B.Ey do all the helping and passing. PETRONELL does nothing 
beyond perhaps passing a cup; and she herself is generally helped 
first. When PETRONELL tastes her tea, she makes a wry face, and 
holds out the cup to ARAMINTA, who smiles and puts in another lump 
of sugar. There are two plates of bread-and-butter, one thin, and 
one moderately thick, from which Asu helps himself liberally.) 


(The business of the tea to be done leisurely through the dialogue—not 
hurried.) 
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Asu (taking knife and wiping it on trouser-leg). He gave the 
money to George because he hated his brother Tom. (Digs knife 
into prece of thick bread.) And Tom’s in a proper tear about it and 
George 


(SIBLEY bus. with teacup for sugar.) 


(Cuts a piece off.) T-ve just passed him in the lane—and he looked 
more as if he was going to have a tooth drawn out than get a fortune. 
(Hats bread.) 

SWEETLAND (eating). He’ll be off, mark me, if you’ve said “no” 
to him, Petronell. 

SrpLEy. He didn’t seem to feel as if he’d done with Petronell. 

AsH (eating—grunts). The women will be after him, like cats 
after cream. Tea, ’Minta. 

PETRONELL. He’ll be off to Canada come presently. 


(Asu takes cup of tea handed to him by ARAMINTA.) 


SWEETLAND. A stubborn fashion of man—-so like his father as 
two peas. 
(Asx stirring his tea.) 


Araminta. And proud of it. 

AsH (bus. pouring tea in saucer). More fool him, and I told him 
so back along. (Pours tea in saucer, blows on it and drinks, wipes 
mouth.) We ain’t put into the world to imitate our fathers. (Long 
pause.) Life ban’t writing in a copybook. (Cup on table. With 
wntent.) Go your own way and make history, I told Smerdon not 
a week agone. Let them follow as can’t lead, I said; (pours more 
tea in saucer) and if you can’t break away from your dead father’s 
ideas (shakes round the tea in saucer) and your live mother’s apron- 
strings at your age—(shakes again) then there’s no hope you'll ever 
set the sieve afire. (Putscup on table and drinks tea aaain with loud 
sucking noise.) 

PETRONELL. What did he say ? 


(Pause for bus. Asu drinking, holds out hand to keep the others quiet. 
ARAMINTA moves her cup to other side of her.) 


Asu (bus. Rubs mouth with fingers and shakes tea round tn his 
saucer, drinks again with loud noise—finishing tea). He said he was 
quite satisfied with himself, and only hoped somebody else was. 


(Puts cup in saucer and pushes same from him to show he has finished.) 
(PETRONELL helps herself to cream.) 


SrstEy. The people will rob him. He don’t know the meaning 


of money. 
Asu (cutting bread and eating). Of course he don’t. He’ll go on 


touching his hat to a carriage and pair to his dying day. 
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SwEETLAND. You’d better set your cap at him, Sibley. °Tis 
well known if a maid refuses a man, he often falls back on her 


sister. 
(Asx takes bread from plate and puts it in his pocket.) 
PETRONELL. He don’t want good looks. Sense is what he’s 
after—sense for his money. 

(Asx takes up a piece of bread and rises.) 
(Sneeringly.) That’s why he came to a plain, homely creature like 
me. 

(ArAminTA shakes her head and disagrees with PETRONELL.) 
SwEETLAND (handing cup). More tea, and not so much milk, 
*Minta. 
(ARAMINTA puts cup on tray, pours out and gives cup to SWEETLAND.) 
Asx (leaving table, takes hat from peg down R., coming to SWEETLAND). 


And you'd best to send two more jars of cider to the harvest-field. 
‘Tis a drouthy evening. 


‘Points to ARAMINTA with bread and then puts itin his mouth. Crosses 
up to door B.C.) 
ArAmInTA. [ve took two down an hour ago. 
Asx (puts on hat, eats last piece of bread). They’re empty. 


(Exit CaurDLEs Asu, closing door.) 


SwEETLAND. Did’e tell’em about the tarpaulin, Minta? (Turns 
chair to face tL.) 

ArAmInTA. I told ’em. 

SrpLEy (handing bread-and-butter plate). Have a bite yourself, 
*Minta. Where’s your cup ? 


(ARAMINTA holds up her cup and drinks.) 


SWEETLAND. Five thousand pounds, George Smerdon! (Looks 
at PETRONELL.) °Tis a good bait on the hook, Petronell. 
PETRONELL. I’m not the one to be caught that way, father. 


(During this ARAMINTA goes from her place to the fire to fill up the 
teapot from the kettle of boiling water; returning to table she looks 
through the window L.) 


AraminTA. Here’s Dick Coaker coming in. 
(SWEETLAND turns in his chair and looks out too.) 
(PETRONELL jumps up, puts chair against wall and exits up stairs L.) 


SWEETLAND (pointing at PETRONELL). Ha—ha—there’s one bait 
will catch ’e. 
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(The others turn and look at PuTRONELL as she goes.) 


ARAMINTA (at fireplace). Did ’e see the roses come in her cheeks ? 
(Crosses at back.) 
(ARAMINTA puts teapot on tray and gets square tray and starts clearing 

up from UL.) 

SIBLEY (rising and going RK. a bit). Tl be off out of the way. 

SwEETLAND. You bide here and go to the door. She won’t be 
a minute. (Rises.) She’s only run to the looking-glass. You— 
(he rises and puts chair under table and goes over to fireplace while 


SIBLEY starts toclear wp table)—keep him till she comes down house 
again. And you be off to cornfield, ’Minta. 


(ARAMINTA nods and starts to put the odd things on tray. A knock at 
the door.) 


Let him in, Sibley. 


(AramintA has been waiting on everybody and has not finished her 
own tea.) 


(To Araminta.) Take your food to the washhouse and get out of 
their way. 


(She nods, as she is eating and has her mouth full.) 
(Exit SamuEL SWEETLAND into house L. up steps.) 
(StBLEy opens the door R. and lets in RicHARD COAKER.) 


Ricuarp. Can I come in? 
Sistey. Of course, Richard. How be you, then ? 


(Goes behind table co.) 
(SixLey clears a place, brushing off crumbs KR. end of table.) 


Ricuarp. Fine—and how’s yourself ? 
Srptey. Very clever, thank you. 
AramintTa. Will ’e have a cup of tea, Richard ? 


(ARAMINTA gets cup and saucer and plate from the dresser and puts 
them-on tray, crossing behind StstEyY. SipieEy back of table to pour 
tea for RicuarD, places plate and knife for him.) 


Ricuarp (very pleased). If ’tis all the same to you, Miss Dench. 
(Closes door, hangs up hat down x. and goes to front of dresser.) 
Araminta. I'll come back along presently to clear up. 


(AramINTA takes wp square tray and goes off R.) 


(RicHARD crosses down and opens door for her and shuts it after her. 
There is a lengthy silence. He looks at S1BLEY standing by door, 
then comes up smiling to R. end of table.) 
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Ricwarp (scratches head). A sweaty day—ain’tit? (Siis R. end 


of table.) 
Siptey (sits). "Tis hot. (Behind table x. end close to RicHARD.) 


(Pause.) 


Ricuarp. A thunder planet reigning, I reckon. 
Sistey. Thunder about for certain. 


(Pause.) 
Be the tea to your liking ? 


(RicHARD, who has not touched his tea, stirs same, looks at her and 
doesn’t answer, but drinks tea quickly.) 


(Nervously.) Be you going to Miss Tapper’s spread ¢ 

RicwarD. Be you? 

Srptey. Of course; we're all going. 

Ricnarp. She'll ax you to sing to the party. 

Srptey (shaking her head). There’s proper singers coming. 

Ricuarp (tenderly). Your voice is so sweet as a chime of bells, I 
reckon. : 

SrsLtEy. That’s a pretty speech. 

RicHARD (rather shamefaced). Do you like it ? 

Srptey. Petronell sings far better than me. 

RICHARD (quite sincerely, with a good-natured smile). You're a liar. 
(After a pause, with a change of tone.) What did the men ought to 
wear? Market clothes, or Sundays? Uncle Henry says Sunday 
black. 

SrptEy. Why for not go in that brave grey suit you wore to 
Tavistock revel ? 

Ricuarp. To think now that you marked that! And you was 
rayed in sky blue with pink frill-de-dille round your neck. 

Srstey. So I was, then. You have gota memory. We put on 
our best gowns to please the men and tease the women. But only 
the women mark ’em most times. 

RicnuarpD. Shall ’e wear it again at the party ? 

Srptey. Of course. But Petronell’s got a new dress. White 
rit a gold band and sweet-peas in her hat. She’ll be a lovely 
sight. 

Ricuarp. No doubt she will. (Uncomfortable, and making 
conversation.) Parson Tudor is to be there and Doctor Rundle. 
And my old man’s going. He haven’t been to a party for untold 
years. I don’t want him to come, because his company manners 
belong to the past. But come he will. 

Srptey. He’s a dear old man. I love him. 

Ricuarp. He’s all right so long as he keeps his mouth shut. 
And I'll tell him you love him. (Pause.) 

StseEy (after pause). Will you have a bit of cake ? 
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Ricuarp. Yes—if you'll cut it. 


(SIBLEY gets up, cuts cake. She is at the u. back corner of table. 
Hands him a piece.) 


(Enter PETRONELL. She has made herself very smart. RicHarp 
rises.) 


PretroneLt. My! Isit you? Whatever brings you, Richard ? 
(She comes back of table to shake hands with RicHarp, between R1icHARD 
and SIBLEY.) 


(RicHarD, at the end of table, is facing up stage toPETRONELL. While 
they are shaking hands, he looks away from PETRONELL round to 
SIBLEY on his R. SiBLEY pushes oc. chair under table.) 


Ricuarp. These here legs, Petronell. 
(They shake hands.) 


Siptey. Imustrundown tothe villageforfather. (Crosses behind 
table and takes her sun-bonnet from a peg down R. and opens door.) 

Ricuarp (to SisLey). Good-bye, then. (Goes towards door.) 
And thank you for your company, I’m sure. 

SrptEy. And welcome, Richard. 


(Exit Siptey. Ruicuarp holds door open watching her off, then closes 
door slowly.) 


(PETRONELL and RicuarD are both standing. A short, awkward 
pause.) 


PETRONELL (up L.0.). Don’t let me spoil your tea. 

Ricuarp. I’ve done. I must be going myself. (Pause.) Have 
you heard about George Smerdon? (Comes up to R. end of table.) 

PETRONELL. No; what about him ? 


(RicHarD taking packet of cigarettes and matches from socket.) 


Ricuarp. All his Uncle Peter’s money, and George is a man 
used to think in sixpences. "Twill make his brain reel. Why, he 
couldn’t picture a hundred pound—let alone five thousand. (Lights 
cigarette.) 

PeTRONELL. Five thousand! Just fancy! ’Tis a pity a clever 
man like you didn’t have it. (Crosses and sits on arm of arm- 
chair above fireplace L.) 

RicuarpD. I shall have plenty some day. (Puts match end in 
saucer of his cup.) 

PEeTRONELL. And you'll rise to spending it, no doubt. 

RicHARD (smoking—shaking his head). I won’t waste and I won’t 
screw. I’ll keep in the middle of the road. I will. But a wife’s 
the first thing us thinks about. ’Tis wonderful what a lot of differ- 
ence even small money makes. Half a crown a week on a poor 
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man’s wages have meant marriage to thousands. Why, half the 
coming generation be the result of two-and-six rise, for the fathers. 
PrTRONELL. You’re such a clever chap— 


(He smiles, a little flattered.) 


—you think things out. 

Ricuarp. So I do, (sits x. of table) and up here to Applegarth 
there’s always such a lot of clever people to talk to. 

PETRONELL. That’s why you come ? 

Ricuarp. Of course. Be your father going to marry again ? 
"Tis whispered he’s looking round. I’ve seed his hoss tethered 
outside Widow Windeatt’s farm to King’s Head, more than once. 

PETRONELL. Mrs. Windeatt—the fox-hunter ! 

Ricuarp. And then, again, they say in the village he’s always 
buying penny stamps from the post-mistress. (Laughs.) 

PETRONELL. That horror, Mary Hearn ? 

RicHARD (with a pleasant little laugh). They say she peeps in the 
letters sometimes. And then there’s Miss Thirza Tapper and her 
villa residence—she’s in the running, too. 

PETRONELL. Oh! What will you say next ? 

RicHarp. "Twill be one of them, no doubt, or else some other 
party. (Pointedly.) Then you girls won’t be wanted no more. 

PETRONELL. We must stop here—if nobody asks us to go any- 
where else. 

Ricuarp (strongly, but chaffingly, with chuckle). Come, come—you 
needn’t talk like that. How many have axed you a’ready ? 

PETRONELL. Not the right one. 

Ricwarp. Maybe he’s nearer than you guess. 

PETRONELL. I never think about marriage. 

Ricuarp. I do. 

PETRONELL (turns to him quickly). Do you, Dick? 

Ricuarp. Yes, faith. "Tis a thing you ought to put all your 
intellects into, when you’re about it. 

PETRONELL. You believe in it ? 

Ricuarp. I do, then. Ifa man have got faith and hope, then 
let him try his luck. If he’s faint-hearted and doubtful, let him bide 
a bachelor. 

PETRONELL. Faith and hope first ? 

RicuarpD. And charity afterwards. 


(Slight pause, and just the suggestion of a look round to door R., where 
SIBLEY has gone out. He speaks looking in front of him, not at 
PETRONELL.) 


But, before all, faith in the female. (Sincerely, and as if to himself.) 
I'd back my fancy with my last copper and—and— there’s a woman 
will know it some day. (Pulls his chair closer to corner of table.) 
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PETRONELL. Mystars! You're in love, Dick ? 

RICHARD (nods his head). I ban’t no more ashamed of it than 
the colour of my hair. Yes, I’m in—tail over head—(action)— 
swimming for dear life, you might say. But I’m keeping my wits. 
(He turns facing her. He speaks as to a friend with whom he can talk 
intimately about his personal affairs.) I ain’t going to make a fool 
of myself. There’s a right time and a wrong time. 

PETRONELL (facing front). A man never knows the right time. 

RicHarp. You speak from experience. Of course, ’tis always 
the wrong time if the woman says “no.” There’s a good few very 
proper men have come afore you with their hearts naked—(with a 
change of tone)—and no doubt, to a proud thing like you, ’tis easy 
to say “‘no.” (Turning to R.) 

PETRONELL (rises). I’m not proud—only self-respecting, Richard. 
(Leaning on front of table o.) 

RIcHARD (warningly). Don’t you say “no” too often, however. 
(Rising.) A girl gets a bad name for it ; (chaffingly and still warn- 
ingly) and then, afore she knows where she is, ’tis out that she’s not 
for a husband, and she never gets the chance of saying “ yes.” 

PETRONELL. I'll not say “no” to the right one. 

RIcHARD (with a pleasant little laugh). O-o-o-h! I wonder what 
his name is. (Leaning on table close to her.) 

PETRONELL (pauses, looks at him, almost sitting on front of table 
so that he could take her hand which moves close to his). Perhaps you 
know it, Richard. 

RIcHARD (not noticing her movement, or looking at her; with a 
pleasant, good-natured chuckle). Yes, I reckon I do. 

PETRONELL (as he makes no advance, she goes to armchair above 
fire, and leans against it). The men be all after brains they say 
nowadays. 

RicuHarp. Don’t you believe it. Most men take a woman—like 
a girl takes a box of chocolates—for the picture on the lid. 

PETRONELL. Do they ? 

RicHarD. Yes, and then, if they don’t like what’s inside, they —— 

PETRONELL. I’ve got no brains, I know that. 

Ricuarp. Yes, you have. Sibley says you’ve got the brains of 
the family. Now I must be gone. (Places chair wnder table and 
puts cigarette end in saucer.) 

PETRONELL. Poor Sibley! (She goes to u. back corner of table.) 
Come in the garden and I'll pick you a rose. 

RicHArD (leans over chair, facing upto PETRONELL. With feeling). 
Be you fond of Sibley ¢ 

PETRONELL. Of course I am. 

RicHarp (nods). Have she any husband feeling about her ? 

PETRONELL. Well, she’s a girl. 

Ricwarp. That’snothing. (He gets his hat, goes up R., and throws 
it up and catches st.) There’s lots about that look to be girls to the 
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eye; but they ain’t really. They’ll never turn into women—no 
more than a working bee can turn into a queen. ; 

PerroneLy. Like our Araminta—the toiling, moiling sort. 
Come in the garden and I’ll choose you a rose. 

Ricuarp. I have chosen a rose, for that matter—(not looking at 
her)—a rose without a thorn. 

PETRONELL. Red or white, I wonder ? 


(Exeunt PETRONELL and Ricuarp, laughing, R.c. back, closing door.) 


(AraMINTA DENCH peeps in from the door R., then enters. She begins 
to clear away the tea things and puts them on the tray and looks out 
of the window and smiles. SWEETLAND peeps in at door L. He 
and ARAMINTA exchange glances and smile. He enters and looks 
out of window u. back.) 


SWEETLAND (looking from window). She’s giving him a rose, I 
see. 

Araminta. ’Twill happen, no doubt. Belike it has happened. 
(Puts tray in back table up c.) 

SwWEETLAND (moves chair to clear decks for action. Comes to fire- 
place—stands with back to rt). I must take time by the forelock 
myself, ’Minta, else I'll be a lonely man in a minute. There’s no 
harm in being fore-handed—eh ? 

ARAMINTA. ’Tis a wise man’s place to be. (Sécll watching at 
window wp L.) 

SwEETLAND. How long have my Tibby been gathered home ? 

ARAMINTA (comes to table, folding white tablecloth). Two years 
and a month. (Puts it on tray.) 

SWEETLAND. ’Twas her dying gasp, you may say, that I should 
take another, though she didn’t name no names. 

ARAMINTA (crosses and puts jug from under dresser to keep door R. 
open and goes and gets tray). Too clever for that, poor dear. 

SWEETLAND. But we be up against it now. (She has put all 
the things on the tray. She takes tray towards R.) Setdown that tray 
and help me. 


(She takes tray off into back kitchen and comes back in a moment. 
Meantime SwrEtLanp looks in front of him, thinking hard.) 


There’s no more understanding woman than you, when you like. 
Us will run over the possibles and impossibles, ’Minta 


(ARaMINTA puts jug back, closes door.) 


There’s a female or two be floating round my mind, like the smell of 
Sunday dinner. 


(ArAmINTA gets coloured cloth from drawer.) 


Of course, the first I offer for might say “ no.” 
ARAMINTA (putting on coloured cloth). ’Tis any odds she won’t. 
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Women mostly know they’re born, I believe, though men often do 
not. You'll be married afore the daffodils come. 

SwWEETLAND. The daffodils! I ban’t going to wait for the 
daffodils, and me up home five-and-fifty. Ill be married afore the 
Christmas bills fall in. (Crosses to dresser and gets pad and pencil 
from drawer.) Are you ready? Now the widow man often turns 
to widows, ’Minta. 

ARAMINTA (sits 0. back of table, and SwWEETLAND places pad and 
pencil before her). And seldom in vain, I believe. 

SWEETLAND (comes L., standing by armchair). I haven’t got no 
special feeling against a maiden, however, if she be of seasonable 
age and not too far gone. Be that as it will, you can begin with a 
widow. Set down Louisa Windeatt. 

Araminta. Oh, I thought so. Clever man. 

SWEETLAND. Strong, hearty, healthy, well-preserved. A thought 
too fond of fox-hunting, perhaps. What’s her age ? 

AramintTa. Fifty, I reckon. 

SwWEETLAND. Her back view’s not a day more than thirty. 

AraMINTA. You'll live with her front view, however. She’s a 
lucky woman. 

SWEETLAND (L.C.). She’ll do very nice. (Sitteng in armchair 
which he has pulled to below table.) Then for second string, let’s say 
Nelly Gurney to Dunston Mill. 

Araminta. Don’t you do that, Sweetland ; she’s got a very driving 
nature and be terrible hard to please. 

SWEETLAND. She’s always busy. 

Araminta. Always too busy. That woman wouldn’t leave 
anything for Providence to do if she could help it. 

SwWEETLAND. Providence have always got to be tidying up after 
some women. 

Araminta. Nelly Gurney’s a deal board with a conscience, and a 
tongue—to say it kindly. 

SwEETLAND. I don’t want to marry a deal board—nor yet a 
tongue, neither. Leave her out then, and set down Mary Hearn at 
the Post Office. 

Araminta. Not too young for ’e? 

SWEETLAND. She ain’t so young as she’d have us think. 

Araminta. A very clever woman at figures. 

SwEETLAND. And a very fine figure herself. I like they pillowy 
women—so long as they’re pillowy in the proper places. 

Araminta. A woman that’s a pillow at thirty be often a whole 
feather bed ten yearlater. Youdon’t mind hernature? She’s very 
excitable. 

SwEETLAND. Not with me. I’d soon cure that. If I can’t 
manage a woman... Set her down third. For Number Two 
I'll have a dash at Thirza Tapper. She was my Tibby’s dearest 
woman friend on earth. And a lady born, too, 
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Araminta (doubifully). You don’t think she’s too far into the 
spinster state? There’s old maid writ on every curl of her, to my 
eyes. 

Lae Oe She’s well-to-do and knows what’s due to herself, 
and so nice in her ways as a bantam hen. 

Araminta. Her villa residence be her god, you know. Some, 
like her, let their hearts go out to cats and dogs or a parrot; but 
she’s got her villa. I can’t see her torn out of her villa. 

SwEETLAND. Surely she wouldn’t set her little house higher 
than Applegarth Farm? She wouldn’t put bricks and mortar 
above a fine man’s living clay ? 

Araminta. She might—especially since she built on the bath- 
room. It’s woke a lot of spiritual pride in her, that bathroom. 

SwEETLAND. Put her second, however. 

Araminta. That’s Louisa Windeatt, Thirza Tapper, and Mary 
Hearn. 

SwEETLAND. Just one more for luck. 

Araminta. My dear man, you'll never get to the fourth. 

SweETLAND. No doubt I shan’t—(pointing with his finger to 
paper)—all the same, you write down Mercy Bassett. 

ArAMINTA. Mercy Bassett! Who’s she ? 

SwEETLAND. Her thatlives with her married daughter at Dawlish, 
and keeps “The Ring o’ Bells” public-house. 

ARAMINTA (writing). I don’t know her. 

SwEETLAND. A publican’s widow, and thinks the world of me. 


(ARAMINTA tears off paper and gives it to SWEETLAND.) 


(Takes paper, gets up, and goes to fireplace ; stands with his back 
to it and looks at paper.) So there ’tis. Why, ’tis almost indecent 
to see ’em all on one bit of paper, like they foreign heathen that keeps 
as many wives as we have eggs for breakfast. 

ARAMINTA. But you don’t want ’em all. 

SWEETLAND. No, no—only one. And if my dear dead Tibby 
was here, she’d be the first to urge me on—wouldn’t she ? 

Araminta. Not if she was here, Sweetland; not if she was 
here, but where she is—no doubt. (She gets wp and puts pencil 
and pad back in dresser drawer. She remains at dresser, putting a 
thing or two in place for a moment.) 

SWEETLAND (L.¢c.). Yes—none will be more interested to see 
how I fare than my Tibby. Well, we can only trust the Lord to 
do the right thing; we can’t make Him. (Pockets paper, moves 
forward. By table c.) D’you know, ’Minta, I’ve a very good mind 
to go for Louisa Windeatt to-night! Might just ride up over to 
King’s Head and take her by storm—ch? She likes a plucky 
man. 

Araminta (coming down from dresser, .0.). Shall I put out them 
mustard-coloured clothes, or the blacks % 
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SWEETLAND. That’s a nice question. Perhaps the blacks, and 
they new yellow leggings, and. (Goes c., brushing his leggings.) 

ARAMINTA (goes up to window R. and looks out). Good powers! 
Here is Widow Windeatt ! 

SWEETLAND (a few steps towards window u. back). By Jupiter 
There now—what d’you think of that? She’s getting off her hoss! 


(Both look out.) 


AraAminTa. She’s come about Polly Reep’s character, I reckon. 

SWEETLAND (turns front, slowly). Like a lamb to the slaughter ! 
What shall I do? ‘Tell me what I shall do, can’t ’e? 

ARAMINTA. Go at her this very minute! You're just in the 
temper for it. 

SWEETLAND (excited). So I will, then. Keep they gals out of 
the way, and get out of the way yourself. (Puts u. chair under table 
and pushes armchair back to its correct position.) 

ARAMINTA (at window). All right. There’s lots of time. She’s 
beckoned Ash to hold her hoss. (Comes and takes off his coat and 
tie.) Vl get you another coat and your blue tie. Blue’s your 
colour. 


(Exit ARaminta quickly 1.) 


SWEETLAND (very excited, shouting up the stairs). And fetch a 
hairbrush, will ’e? (Goes over to mirror above dresser, looks at 
himself, then gulps down drink of milk from jug on dresser, then looks 
out of window R. and goes L. by armchair. Calling up the stairs.) 
Be quick, woman. She’s coming. 


(Enter ARaminta DENcH, panting. She carries a black coat, a blue 
tie and a hairbrush, which she puts on table. She gets him into 
his coat, puts on his tie from R. He holds his coat collar back.) 


Araminta. Be your hands clean ? 

SWEETLAND (looking at them). They'll do. 

ARAMINTA (going to mantelshelf in front of armchair and taking 
a little silver box from it). And here’s your throat lozenges—you'll 
want ’em. (Brushing his hair.) 

SWEETLAND (going to door R.c. back). Clear out—clear out quick! 
Don’t mess about. 

ARAMINTA (going up steps io door u.). Keep calm afore all things, 
and let her feel you’re master. 


(Loursa knocks on door outside.) 
(ARAMINTA goes off L. as SWEETLAND opens the door R.0. back.) 


SwEETLAND (bright, pleased to see her). Why, here’s a brave sight | 
Walk in, ma’am—walk in. (Shakes hands.) 
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(Enter Louisa WinpEatrT in short riding habit. She wears a hard 
hat and carries a riding-crop.) 


Your visits be like the angels’-—few and far between. 
(SWEETLAND closes the door.) 


Loutsa. And no less welcome, I hope? (Crosses to fireplace.) 

SwEETLAND. Welcome as the spring rain. (Goes L.) “Tis a 
very curious freak of nature, you may say; but I was actually 
coming up to see you this evening. 

Louisa (on rug). Were you? What a pity I didn’t know it. 
(Handkerchief bus., fanning herself.) My! ’Tis hot! A thunder- 
storm’s brewing. 

SweEETLaAND, And nearer than you think for, perhaps. Sit 
down. 


(He places armchair nearer table.) 


Will ’e drink? You look a bit dewy. (Crosses towards dresser and 
comes down R. to front of table.) 

Louisa. No—no—no drinks between meals. [’m putting on 
flesh too fast as "tis. Thank goodness cub-hunting’s in sight. 
(Sits in armchair.) 

SWEETLAND. And a few brave litters round about, Ihear. Now, 
what’s your business? Then I'll tell you mine. : 

Louisa. I want your dairymaid’s character—Polly Reep. 

SwEETLAND. She’s all right. ’Minta Dench thinks a lot of her. 
Only got one fault—she will change her place every year—feather- 
brained fool. 

Louisa. That’s not a fault. Servants ought to change every 
year, in my opinion. 

SWEETLAND. Right—as usual. And now youlisten tome. (He 
sits on chair in front of table, turning it towards Loursa.) I was 
coming up over like the foxes you’re so fond of—to pick up a fat 
hen after dark! Ha-ha! (Laughing and slapping his thighs.) 

Louisa. We lock up pretty clever. You’d never have got in. 

SwEETLAND. Bolts and bars be vain against a man like me. 
(Laughs.) I’m a tiger when I’m properly roused. ‘“‘ Devil take the 
hindmost ” is my motto. 

Louisa. What a man of mystery, to be sure! 

SwEETLAND. I do puzzle the people a bit! I’m that nice in 
my speech and use fine words. (Very pleased with himself, leaning 
towards her.) 

Louisa. No—’tis your funny voice, I believe. (Laughs.) 

SWEETLAND (sits bolt wpright in his chair; the smile fades away). 
My “funny voice”! You wouldn’t hurt my feelings, Louisa ? 

Louisa. Hurt your feelings, Sweetland! Not likely. Why 
should I? 
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SWEETLAND (offended). I don’t want my voice to sound funny 
on your ears—far from it. 

Louisa (frankly). I’m sorry. Id sooner pleasure you than most 
men, and I think you know it. (Lakes gloves off.) 

SwWEETLAND. Then don’t you interrupt. We lovers are kittle- 
cattle and must have a loose rein, or there’s trouble. I’m like a 
raging torrent, you may say; and yet there’s that in me that won’t 
take “yes” for granted. “Tis a native modesty, Louisa. 

Louisa. Marrying again? We all knew you would. I am 
glad. I wish you joy of her, whoever she is. But what’s that got 
to do with breaking into King’s Head ? 

SWEETLAND (brightly, again quite pleased with himself). Good 
Lord, Louisa, you’re very near as humble and backward as I am 
myself. 

Louisa. The fat hen you want—was it for the wedding breakfast ? 

SweEETLAND. No—for supper. (Laughs.) I was talking in 
7 eee my dear. I wasn’t only coming to tell you I’m in love. 

was going to name the party. 


(She begins to understand what’s coming.) 


I’ve cast my eyes round Little Silver and brought ’em to rest at 
King’s Head. 


(She is getting wp. He rises and restrains her movement to rise. Sits 
again.) 


I’ve chosen you to sit at my right hand, Louisa. I don’t say it in 
no rash and proud spirit. I’m a man that a little child can lead, 
but a regiment of soldiers couldn’t drive. You’re properly fortunate, 
and so am I—so am I. We've both been married before and both 
drew a prize. But there’s no call to rake up the dust of the dead. 
Louisa. No, don’t do that. (She again moves to get up.) 
SWEETLAND (rises—with movement to restrain her—standing above 
her chair). You bide quiet till I’ve finished, then you can have your 


say. 


(Crosses and stands L. of chair, back to fireplace. She is then on his 
R., but quite clear of him from all parts of the house.) 


There’s a good bit of poetry hid in me, and you bring it out some- 
thing wonderful. Only three nights agone I said to my Petronell, 
as I looked across the valley—lI said, ‘“ There’s Widow Windeatt’s 
lights a-glimmering up there to King’s Head, and here’s our lights 
glimmering down here to Applegarth. Be blessed if us ain’t twinkling 
out for each other, I said, like a couple of glow-worms in a hedge.” 
Pretty good poetry—eh ? 

Loutsa (quickly, rather annoyed). You haven’t talked it over with 
the girls ? 

SwEETLAND. Certainly not. I’m a secret man. I don’t bleat 
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my affairs. You're the first to know your luck, my dear; and 
now let me hear mine. Out withit. ‘“ Yes” be a very short word. 
(Brings chair from above, sits and takes her u. hand with hs BR.) 
Louisa. Butthere’sashorter. (Disengaging her hand and rising.) 
I’m real proud to have pleased you, but I couldn’t do it. (Stands 
between table and armchair.) i 
SwEETLAND (takes a step back, pauses. Looks at her steadily for a 
moment. Hecan’tbelieve he has heard her rightly.) Couldn’t do what? 
Lovisa. I couldn’t marry you, Sweetland. ’Tis a great honour 
you offer ; but I’m not the sort of woman for you—I'm not, indeed— 
(turns, looking at him) too independent—too fond of my own way. 
SwEETLAND (corner of rug). Don’t let that trouble you. You'll 
only feel the velvet glove. You’d come to it gradual and never 
know I was breaking you in. My late wife—my Tibby—— 
Louisa. Dear soul! I’m not like her. (Pulls herself up to her 
full height and taps her boot with riding-whip.) I feel terrible sure 
you wouldn’t be able to break me in. If Jonathan Windeatt 
couldn’t, how should a gentle creature like you ? 


(SWEETLAND suddenly realizes what she is saying.) 


SwrEettanp. “Gentle”! I’m not gentle. Don’t you think 
I’m one of they poor zanies that go through life praying the people 
not to hurt them. (Movesarmchair back a bit.) I come before you 
in all the dignity of widowhood. (In front of armchair.) I come to 
you for a spouse, not for advice. Tis for me to know what sort 
of woman I want, not you. (Tapping his chest indignantly.) I’m 
not here to ask you to find me a wife, Louisa. I’m here because 
I’ve found one. Why have I ridden up your hill forty times since 
my wife died? (Pleadingly.) ’Tis all cut and dried so far as I’m 
concerned. ; 

Louisa. It can’t be, however. Nothing in the world’s so impos- 
sible. (She goes R.c., front of table.) 

SWEETLAND (advancing a step to her). Do you mean that, or 
are you only playing about ? 

Louisa (R.¢., turning to him). I do mean it and I’m not playing 
about. “Tis much too solemn a subject to play about. I respect 
you and know yow’re a good sort, though maybe you take yourself 
a thought too seriously. But marriage—no. I never felt nothing 
like that. Some might suit me; but not you. (Puts gloves on. 
Bus.) ; 


(SWEETLAND is about to speak, changes his mind, turns to L. and 
takes a lozenge out of box, snaps the lid and puts the box back in 
has pocket.) 


(Louisa crosses to him at u.c., stands in front of him, and holds out 
her hand. He doesn’t take it.) 
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(Quite frankly.) Good-bye, and thank you for the great compliment 
you’ve paid me. 

SwEETLAND. IfI say “ good-bye ” I mean “ good-bye.” (Turn- 
ung to fire.) Mind that! (Swinging round to her.) Don’t think I 
shall come up your darned hill again as long as I live, because I 
shall not. (Laugh.) 

Louisa (goes R. to end of table, turning up to 0.). I hope you won’t 
take it in that spirit, ’m sure. 

SwWEETLAND. Oh yes, I shall. I’ve got my pride. (Facing 
away from her.) 

Louisa (moves to back of table). So I see. 

SWEETLAND (goes up to L. end of table). And I'll say one word; 
you haven’t treated me in a very ladylike spirit over this job. 
You ain’t nice-minded—no, you ain’t, Louisa. However, I don’t 
want to judge you! I’ve got something better todo. (With a wave 
of his hand.) 

Louisa (smiling, but very sincere). At least we can part friends. 
(Again offering her hand.) 

SwWEETLAND. Friendship! Whatdo you know about friendship ? 
(A moment’s pause.) °Tis Farmer Dunnybrig, no doubt, that have 
dazzled you; but mark my words—— 

Louisa. You needn’t drag him in. 

SwWEETLAND. You'll soon wish your cake was dough again if you 
take that man. 


(Louisa moves up stage to door R.0.) 
And one more thing: 
(Loursa stops at door, facing RB.) 


never you let this day’s work go no farther. Not to man, woman, 
or child. I order it. I command it. 

Loursa (turning to SWEETLAND). Be quite sure I shan’t—not a 
syllable to a soul. 

SWEETLAND (comes down). Then Tl wish you “ good-bye,” 
(sits in armchair) and I'll wish you more sense at the same time. 

Louisa. I'll try and be wiser. (Going through door.) 

SWEETLAND. And don’t you write to me and say you’ve changed 
your mind, Louisa ; it’s all over now. (Waves her away.) I won’t 
hear it, I don’t want ’e now. (Quite defimtely.) 

Louisa (turns, standing in doorway). I promise faithfully I won’t 
change my mind. I quite understand that this is final. 

SwWEETLAND. You’ve brought your doom on yourself— 


(Louisa turns to go.) 


—always remember that. 
Louisa. I know I have. (Raises latch.) And—Polly Reep’s 
all right ? 
€ 
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SwEETLAND (jumps up, bellowing it; very strong). Be damned 
to Polly Reep! 


(Exit Louisa WinveEatr quickly R.0. back, laughing, closing door.) 


(SWEETLAND, after a moment, looks rownd as if doubting she has 
really gone. Then he goes up and looks out of window R. back. 
Then he comes slowly to chair behind table, looking for a moment 
blankly in front of him. Then he comes 0. by L., takes out paper 
and reads it, puts paper on table, and scratches off Loursa’s name. 
Pause before ARAMINTA’s entrance. He looks round and quickly 
puts paper into his waistcoat pocket, and goes x. of table by armchair.) 


(AramiInTA DENCH peeps in at top of stairs L. Then she enters, 
bringing his working coat with her.) 


Araminta. Will ’e change again ? 


(SWEETLAND tears off coat and flings it in armchair, and the tie with 
it. ARAMINTA sees that he is agitated and does not speak. She 
helps him into his old coat and takes away the black coat and blue tie. 
When SwWEETLAND 1s ready, he coughs as cue for entrance of PETRO- 
NELL and SIBLEY.) 


(Exit ARAMINTA L. door.) 


(As she goes, PETRONELL SwWEETLAND and Siptey SWEETLAND 
enter by the door R. PETRONELL comes in first and goes up ©.) 


PETRONELL. What did Widow Windeatt want, father? (c., 
leaning on table at back.) 

SIBLEY (comes in front to L. corner of table). Was it Polly Reep’s 
character ? 


(Enter CourDLES AsH R. He carries gun and a couple of rabbits.) 


SWEETLAND (by fireplace). Damn Polly Reep! 
(An explosion. Pause. All turn and look at him.) 
I say—I be sick of Polly Reep. 
(They show astonishment. He walks wp and down on mat by fireplace.) 
AsH. Where’s ’Minta to? 
(Enter ARAMINTA DENCH up L.) 


More cider—more cider! We be all parched with thirst. (Puis 
gun by dresser, hangs up hat.) 
AramintTa. I'll be there in a minute. 


(ARAMINTA goes behind SwEETLAND, and behind table to dresser and 
gels a large meat-dish, with a look at SwEETLAND. ASH is close to 
oor RB.) 
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SWEETLAND (takes a commanding position, back to fireplace to 
harangue the company. Bursting out). Don’t you have nothing 
to do with that Louisa Windeatt no more, you girls. She’sa vulgar, 
low-bred, coarse creature, and always running after the men. No 
better than she should be—a fox-hunting old baggage! 


(All express great astonishment.) 
PETRONELL. Father! 


(ARAMINTA, coming down between the dresser and the x. end of table, 
who 1s more amazed than anybody, lets the heavy dish fall and 
break.) 


SWEETLAND (glad of any excuse for the outlet of his anger). What 
have you done now, you cat-handed fool? ’Tis the end of the world 
seemingly! Let it come! (Crosses to R. Stops and comes back a 
step.) Who cares? (Again moves R., bumps into Asu.) Get out 
of my way, Churdles Ash—(at R., passing Asu, who is above door) 
—always messing about indoors instead of at your work! 


(As SWEETLAND crosses, SIBLEY goes front of table to pick up pieces. 
SWEETLAND thrusts AsH aside and storms off R., continuing the lines. 
As he goes off, PETRONELL goes to L. back of table and stares after 
her father. Asu stands aghast and holds up rablits. Srpuey and 
ARAMINTA pick up the fragments of the big dish.) 


CuRTAIN. 


@ ARAMINTA @ PETRONELL 


© AsH 


@ SwHeEtLianD @ SrBLzy 


Positions at Sweetluna’s exis. 


ACT If 


Scenz.—Miss Taprer’s Villa Residence. A dining-room opening by 
French windows intothegarden. The room is cleared for the party 
and the chairs and the sofa are piaced agavnst the walls. Across the 
L. side of the room runs a narrow table. It is covered with a white 
cloth on which is spread an elaborate tea, with crockery, flowers, 
dishes, andcakes. The French windows are open and reveal a good 
space of the garden. There is also ewit to R. of the room. In the 
centre of the room stands a three-seated ottoman. 


(AnamInTA is behind long table arranging things. She wears black, 
with a white apron. Miss Tapper is dressed in violet silk.) 


Miss Tapper (discovered c. behind ottoman. She is very excited, 
and moves to front of table, also helping to arrange it). The Spode set 
is safe with you, Miss Dench. And do keep your eye on Susan, as 
far as you can. She is already much excited. You’ve made the 
table most striking. 

ARAMINTA (behind long table wp u.). A proper masterpiece. 
‘Twill be a great triumph. And Mr. Sweetland’s coming up in a 
minute with a brave dish of our best red plums. 

Miss Taprer. Kind creature! I wish there were more like him. 
(Up to window c.) 

AraminTa. You may well say that. I never see nobody good 
enough to black his boots. 

Miss Tapper. Yes, yes; (coming down) and the glee-singers 
must have their tea before they go; but not before they sing. (L.C.) 


(Enters CuurpuEs Asu R. in the green livery and brass buttons. The 
coat, which is far too large, is worn over a pair of black trousers.) 
_AsH (comes to R.0.). "Tis too big yet. (Bus. with coat, showing his 

displeasure.) 

Miss Tapper. Beautiful, beautiful, oh— (Crosses to him. 


Very pleased with the effect, and in an undertone.) Will you please 
lace up your boots, Mr. Ash ? 


ASH (going to ottomanco.). Allright! Allright! Plenty of time. 
(Throws cushion from chair R. on floor, sits and proceeds with lacing.) 


(As she speaks Miss TappEr goes to table to fussily help ARAMINTA, 
ARAMINTA moves down a little.) 
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Miss TaPPER (coming L.0.). True; but some who drive may 
come early. (Turning again to Asu.) Is the front gate open ? 

Asx. No. You don’t wantall the pigs and geese from the com- 
mon in your garden, do ’e? 


(Enter Susan Maine, Miss Tarrer’s maid-of-all-work. She is 
dressed in black, with an apron and cap. She is eacited. To 
R.C.) 


Susan (R.0.). Please, miss, they pink things be all running about 
as if they was alive. 

Miss Tapper. The ices melting! Tchut! Where have you put 
them ? 


(Miss Tapper hastens off in front of her, with Susan behind dejectedly 
R., closing door.) 


AsH (still sitting, lacing boots). People didn’t ought to give parties 
if they can’t keep their hair on about it. She’s like a hen wanting 
to lay her first egg and can’t find no place good enough. 

Araminta (who has been wiping cups, etc. Laughing.) She’s all 
right, tis a flustering thing on such a grand scale. 

Aso. Waste! Wicked waste, I call it. This sort of wanton 
feeding by setting labour against capital. Waste—waste every- 
where ; and if a table like this could be seen by the men in that 
monkey-house they call Parliament, no doubt something would be 
done. 


(Araminta gets tray from side table and puts three cups and saucers 

on it and puts them all on o. table.) : 
But our turn will come. They laugh loudest that laugh last; and 
the workers will laugh last. (Lace breaks. Bus. of repairing 11 with 
string from pocket as he sucks end of string—and ques) 


Araminta. Tis treason you talk. 
Asu (lacing boots). The treason of to-day be the reason of to- 


morrow. : 
(Enter Susan Marne crying, R. to 1.0.) 


(ArnaminTa comes from L. end of table to L.0.} 
ARAMINTA. What’s the matter, Susan ? 
(Susan crosses to ARAMINTA L.C.) 


Susan (t.0.). She’ll be the death of me. I didn’t know they ices 
would melt if you looked at ’em. (Apron bus.) 
Asn. There won’t be no ices where the rich are going. 


(ARAMINTA goes to Susan and mothers her.) 


AraminTa. Cheer up and wipe your eyes, and do your best. 
Susan. She’s been going from bad to worse fora month. Fuss 
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and fret, till you’d think she was going to be hung, instead of giving 
a party to her friends. And I’m only flesh and blood myself. 
She’s got on my nerves so, that I screeched this morning Just 
because a strange cat looked in the window. 


(Asx has now finished his boot-lacing and gets up B.C. SUSAN L.C. a 
little comforted, but still whimpering.) 


AsH (spits on hands. Rises). Give notice—now—(stepping on 
cushion as he goes up—stops. Picks up cushion)—this instant 
moment; that'll shake her up. (Shakes cushion.) 

Susan (crosses to AsH). She ought to have more sense at her time 
of life. 


(AsH agrees, throws cushion towards chair ; it falls on the floor near 
same.) 


(ARAMINTA turns up to window.) 


Asn. Sense ain’t got nothing to do with age, else the world 
wouldn’t be so full of old fools. (Zurns up to window.) 

ARAMINTA (coming down). You tell Miss Tapper Mr. Sweetland’s 
here, Susan. He wants to see her particular. 


(Exit Susan R. very disconsolately, closing door.) 


Asu (comes down). What’s he come for? (Going R.) There’s 
time for half a pipe and half a pint yet. 

ARAMINTA (up c.). Don’t you drink till after. You'll need all 
your wits to name the people. 


(Exit Asx R., closing door.) 


(Enter SweEtLanD through French window co. SWEETLAND is in 
holiday attire, with blue tie, mustard-coloured suit and hard hat.) 


SwEETLAND. Where is she? Take these here Victorias, ’Minta ; 
and see you set ’em in the middle of the feast. 


(SWEETLAND ©. back, ARAMINTA on his L. He has basket of plums 
over is u. arm. Hot and a little nervous, he takes handkerchief, a 
large silk one, in his R. hand. Having no hand free, ARAMINTA 
takes off his hat.) 


ARAMINTA (taking off his hat). (He gives the basket to ARAMINTA 
to hold.) Is this a clever time to come, d’youreckon? She’s got 
the party on her mind a good bit just now. 

SwEETLAND. So much the better. I'll take her unawares. You 
can often rush ’em into a thing. (He goes to the looking-glass on the 
wall below door x.) Let me go to the looking-glass. (Smooths his 
eae puts his trie straight, looks round to ARAMINTA.) Be I all right 

ehind ? 
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ARAMINTA (she nods approval). Don’t you feel too hopeful, how- 
ever. (Puts hat on chair u. of window.) 

SWEETLAND (down R., his back to Araminta. After a general 
survey of his appearance), No, no—not after my last dose. I’m here 
in a very determined spirit, of course ; but I’m going to be patient. 
She’s worth a bit of trouble. 

Araminta. A good wife’s a sword in her husband’s hand, they 
say. 

SwEETLAND. And a bad one’s a thorn in it. 

ARrAMInTA. Woman’s a mystery, in every walk of life, I believe. 

Sweettanp. A mystery always... (Going back to c., R. of 
ARAMINTA, finishing the nice arrangement of his tie.) And owing to 
their fatal habit of talking too much—and thinking too little... 


(Enter Miss Taprer R., who closes door.) 


(SWEETLAND c. Miss Taprer on his Rn. He takes plums from 
ARAMINTA and presents them. He cannot in consequence shake 
hands.) 


Ah, Miss Tapper! Look at these here plums. I’ve picked the 
cream of the tree for you. 
Miss Tapper. You kind, generous man! 


(ARAMINTA goes back to table.) 


How beautiful! What wonderful plums! A thousand thanks! 
They will add quite a touch of colour. 

SWEETLAND. You put ’em bang in the middle instead of that 
vawse of flowers. 

Miss Tapper (pretending to agree with him). We must see—we 
must see. (She picks up cushion dropped by Asu, dusts same and 
places it in its proper position. Crosses, takes plums and hands them 
to ArRAmInTA.) Arrange them in a Spode dish, Miss Dench. 


(Anaminta takes plums and crosses towards door x. and Miss TAPPER 
crosses to table and arranges it.) 


SWEETLAND (to ARAMINTA, as she 1s crossing in front of him). 
And don’t hurry back, ’Minta. 


(Haxit ARAMINTA, closing door R.) 
(SWEETLAND bus. with lozenge box—snaps lid.) 


Miss TAPPER (crossing to 0.). You always keep your word. It 
was good of you. But you mustn’t stop now. There are a hundred 
little finishing touches. (She goes behind table, round the upper end, 
and lays out spoons.) 

SWEETLAND. Don’t you do no more. ’Tis all as perfect as a 
refreshment-room in a railway station. No idea you’d got such cut 
glass. (Comes to upper end of table and a moment later takes a cui- 
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glass vase of flowers. Bus.) And now just you list to me for ten 
minutes, please ; and forget all about your blessed party. There’s 
far more important businessin the air than your party, Miss Tapper. 

Miss TapPER (arranging spoons). Not for me, my dear friend. 

SwEETLAND (c., by table). Yes, there is—for you. Don’t think 
you're one of they forgotten ones—’cos you ain’t. There’s love in 
the air, Thirza. 

Miss TAPPER (puts a touch to table as she smiles at him). Whatever 
are you talking about ? : 

SwreTtLanp. Tis the season of fruits and corn and ripeness, 
ain’t it? Quite as proper a time for love as the spring. 

Miss Tapper. Dear me! Hark! (Comes round end of table.) 
Do I hear a galloping horse ? 


(Both make movement up towards window 0.) 


Louisa Windeatt will be sure to ride. 

SwEETLAND (looks at her). Is old Windeatt coming? (Looking 
out of window.) 

Miss Taprrer. She accepted. 

SwEETLAND (wp c. In a loud tone of voice.) A frivolous fool! 
(Changes to his softest tone.) A woman like you—always full of good 
works—do properly shine, compared to that feather-headed fox- 
hunter. 

Miss Taprer (taking cloth, looks at SWEETLAND, smiles sweetly, 
and polishes the brass urn). Why compare us? Louisa has a good 
heart and is full of the milk of human kindness. 

SWEETLAND (c.). Don’t you believe it. I know her better than 
what you do. She dyes her hair, anyway. 

Miss Tapper. Surely not! Surely not! (Blinking her eyes.) 

SWEETLAND (up o.). Yes—and starves her waist of room for 
vanity ! 

Miss Tapper (folding cloth). To think that you observe such 
things ! 

SWEETLAND (c.). My wife knew her inside out. My Tibby put 
you above ’em all—high above ’em. “‘ The others are all right, but 
Thirza’s a lady.” 


(Miss Tapper at lower end of table, behind it, rearranging vase of 
jlowers on table.) 


(c.). She set you as high as that. 

Miss Tapppr. I loved dear Tibby! (Comes round top end of 
table to front of it and puts cream-jugs, dish of cream towards i. end of 
tt.) 

SWEETLAND (coming forward abit). Well, don’t mess about, then. 
Take a seat and listen to me. 

Miss Tapper. I am listening. 

SweerLtanp, Yes—for your baggering party to come. 
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| (Miss Tapper goes behind by u. end and arranges and counts plates.) 


| There’s heaps of time. You said half after four in the invite. Now 
you and me have been pretty good friends for twenty year, and my 
| thoughts have been turned a lot to you of late. (Puts plate of cakes 
| roughly on the cwps and saucers.) 


\(Miss Tarver, greatly alarmed, reaches over from behind table, moves a 
vase, and picks wp the dish. She puts it down, almost drops tt on 
the form behind table.) 


| 

\And if the word may be used without offence on this virgin soil, 
Llove you. (Bus. at table, knocks over flowers, pushing them towards 
‘Miss Taprer, who catches them.) We're oldtashioned people— 
,you and me—but none the worse for that, and 


| Ovtiss TAPPER starts and is torn in half between SwEETLAND and the 
window. She 1s trying to listen to two things at once and reveals 
surprise, nervousness and distraction. Coming round u. end of 
table to c. of it.) 


-And—and—damn it, Thirza Tapper. Sit down and behave. 
(Drops flowers and moves down to ottoman.) D’you know what’s 
happening? I’m asking you to marry me! 

Miss Tapper (sits on ottoman c., B. side of same, half frightened). 
Dear—dear Mr. Sweetland! This is—and at such a moment! 
Tm quite unstrung—my nerves—— 


(Miss Tapper rises, makes a movement towards table, then reseats 


herself.) 


SwEETLAND (excited, u. of ottoman, takes a lozenge from his boz).- 
Be calm, and don’t try to do two things at once. I want to marry 
you, and that’s all about it. I love you,and I’m ready and willing 
to show it. I ain’t out of sight of fifty—yet, and if you wore your 
hair different and had they curls over your ears instead of on your 
forehead, you’d pass for forty-five in good daylight. Infact, you’ve 
grown old before your time. (He sits on heru.) But I want you— 
badly I want you—and why the mischief not? I’m a man a little 
child can lead, though a regiment of soldiers couldn’t drive. I'd 
be very proud of you, Thirza, because I admire your character 
something enormous, and I’d leave no stone unturned to be a good 
husband. (Kneels on ottoman, both knees.) As happy as a pair of 
middle-aged skylarks we should be. (Rises. He takes her u. hand, 
and leaning towards her almost kneels on his R. knee on ground.) 


(She half gets wp, then sits again, he, with the satisfied smile of a man 
who has made an easy conquest.) 
Miss Tapper. Rise, dear Samuel Sweetland. (Puts out her t. 


hand.) 
SwEETLAND (takes her hand). That’sdone,then! And well done. 
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(Rises with the help of the ottoman, sits on ottoman again, and offers to 
caress Miss TAPPER.) Give me a kiss. 

Miss TAPPER (rising, putting wp her hand to ward him off, moves 
toR.). I beg you—I beg you! It is a great honour to be singled 
out—the greatest honour of my life. You are the first man, dear 
Samuel Sweetland, who has accepted my sex challenge. 


(He rises.) 


And this is a proud moment in consequence. (Going up R.0., looking 
at her father’s portrait over door R. and speaks to it.) I wish that my 
dear father could have lived to see this day (coming down), for he 
used to say, in his merry nautical way, that men didn’t like the cut 
of my jib. (Turns to face SWEETLAND, who sits on ottoman.) But 
you have banished that reproach, and I hope he knows it. I 
too am wanted by a man—and such a man! A terrific experience 
—never to be forgotten. 

SWEETLAND (rises, comes towards her. She is now a little R., he 
R.c. by ottoman). Well, don’t talk so much—come into my arms. 

Miss TaprpeR. No—TI shall never seek the shelter of a man’s arms, 
not even yours, dear Mr. Sweetland. I have long ago decided not 
to marry; though had I considered such a thing, I could have 
wished for no kinder husband or handsomer man. 

SWEETLAND (R.C., thrusting his hands in his breeches pockets and 
staring at her). Good God A’mighty! (Crosses L.c. and returns B.C.) 
D’you mean “no” ? 

Miss Tapper. Don’t talk to me in that tone of voice. I never 
encouraged you. 

SWEETLAND (crosses to L.c. in front). What’s coming over women ! 
They'll be at famine prices presently. You'll be sorry for this, 
(crosses B.C.) when your damned party’s over and you've got time to 
see what you’ve done. 

Miss TAPPER (R.). I shall be sorry to have caused a good man 
pain. (Speaking in a tone of remote tenderness.) I shall always feel 
my heart grow warm when I remember this sacred hour. (Sniffs and 
wipes her eyes.) 

SWEETLAND (R.¢.). Then why the mischief don’t you take me? 
: want you badly—I do,indeed. You'd have it all yourown way. 

R.C.) 

Miss Tapper. It couldn’t be. I say nothing about marriage ; 
but I have my work before me—a thousand things—the Mothers’ 
League—and the South African Drug Fund—the Polynesian 
Widows—and—and my villa residence, and so on. (Turns to R. and 
arranges cushion on armchair.) 

SwEETLAND. I daresay we could stick up a bathroom at my place, 
if that’s all. (Goes i.c. by sofa.) 

Miss Tapper. That isn’t all. (Goes wp R.) None of these 
things would stand between us, if I were a marrying woman. But 
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am not—though I shall be proud to my dying day that you thought 
L was. 

SwEETLAND. Churdles Ash be right. (Up u.) You're all a 
yack of hen-devils under your skins. (Crosses to back of ottoman.) 
d mind this—though no doubt you’ll want to shout it out from 
op of church tower—you'll do no such thing. 

_ Miss Tapper. Don’t spoil your beautiful proposal. (Hurt and 
half in tears.) Don’t be unkind to me. I have good blood in my 
eins, you have offered your hand in marriage to the daughter of 
Captain Lindley Morris Tapper of the Merchant Marine. I shall 
ention this great experience—(pause—looks from him)—on my 
ees, and only on my knees. (Down R. to chair.) 
SwEETLAND. Do nothing of the kind. I won’t be messed about 

your prayers. (Goes wp and gets hat.) Forget what I’ve said. 
(Comes down u. of ottoman.) 

Miss Tapper. I shall never, never forget it. (Sits in chair R.) 
_ SweEETLAND (subdued). Well, I suppose I’d better creep off— 
(in front of big table)—with my tail between my legs, as usual. I 
shan’t come to your party now. (Puts on hat.) 

Miss Tapper (rises). I beg you to come. Everything will be 
clouded and my pleasure quite spoiled if you keep away. 

SwEETLAND. You don’t mean that—you’re only pretending. 
(Up to window C.) 


(Miss Tapper reseats herself. He goes through window. When he is 
well through the window, he stops a moment, takes paper with his 
L. hand from his waistcoat pocket. She is sitting on edge of armchair 
R., almost in tears as he goes out.) 


(Exit SwEETLAND, scratching name off list.) 
(Miss Tapper, sitting, stares in front of her. She is a good deal 
moved. She brings out a pocket handkerchief, wipes her eyes and 
blows her nose.) 


(Enter Anaminta DENCH with the red plums ona dish R. She crosses 
up ©., looks out of window after SwEETLAND before she speaks.) 


AramintAa (sadly). I see he’s gone off with his head down. 
(Crosses to table t., and places the dish.) 
Miss Tapper. What a man! What a tower of strength! 


(ARAMINTA sees flowers on floor.) 


What a rare spirit, Miss Dench! 
Araminta. You want to live with him to see the beautiful truth 
of him. As kind and as gentle—why, a little child could—— 
Miss Tarver. So he said! So he said! 


(ARAMINTA picks up flowers.) 


And I wanted all my nerve for my little affair. (Goes and looks in 
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box on table r. by door, returns to 0.) Excuse me, I must get my 
smelling-salts. I—one never has one’s smelling-salts when- — 
Araminta. Can I get them for you? 


(Enter Susan Maine with pile of plates to 8.0.) 
Miss Tapper. I’ll get them myself. (Crosses to RB.0.} 


(Evit Miss Tarrer after running into Susan and dodging her, shaking 
her head and rather unsteady, closing the door. 


ARAMINTA displays wonder and regret. As near as she thinks she 
may venture, ARAMINTA puts plums in a central prominent position, 
moving the flower-vase a little behind to do so. A tall vase—a low 
dish. Susan goes to behind table at top end, and puts down plates 
under dish of cakes.) 


Susan (by table t.). Will you pour the coffee, Miss Dench, please ? 

Araminta, Yes, I'll do it. Tl do all the pouring. You can 
carry round the cups. (Goes behind table and replaces plate from 
form on table.) 


(Re-enter Miss Tapper with smelling-salis—goes L.c., followed by 
CuHuRDLES AsH R. with white gloves.) 


AsH (.C.). The party have begun. Here’s the Smerdon wagon- 
ette. (Putting on gloves.) 

Miss Tarrer(L.c.). How many areinit, Churdles Ash? (Sniffing 
salts.) 

Asx. Five all told. 

Miss Tapper (L.¢.). I said four so particularly ! 

Aso. Old Ben’s driving em. He ain’t coming to the party, is 
he? (Spits on gloves.) 


(Miss TAPPER puts salis on table c. AsuH goes to the door R. and 
throws it open. ARAMINTA and Susan are behind table.) 


ARAMINTA. Shall we light up now, Miss Tapper ? 

Miss TappPER (L.0.). Not yet. They are nearly ten minutes too 
soon. 

AsH (now stationed at the door). Mrs. Smerdon, Mr. George 
Smerdon, Miss Sophie Smerdon, and Master Teddy Smerdon. 


(Enter the SMERDONS—a mother and her three children. Miss SopHtie 
is 12, Master Treppy 10.) 


(Miss TapreR shakes hands with Mrs. SMerpon, and then with the 
children—she kisses Sopuin and TEppy.) 


(GzoRGE SMERDON stops, offers to shake hands with CaurDLES ASH.) 


No, no! You mustn’t shake hands with me to-day, George. I’m 
not the party. 
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(EZait AsH R., closing door.) 
(GEORGE up R.0.) 


Mrs. Smerpon. Good afternoon, Miss Tapper. 

Miss Tapper (to Mrs. Smerpon). The first to arrive! So glad 
to see you. Sophie dear! (Kisses her. Places Sopuie on chair up 
+R.) And Teddy! (Kisses him.) What a man he’s growing! 


(The two children, at first rather shy, crowd wp awkwardly to their 
mother. Mrs. SMERDON takes them up R.) 


Mrs. SmeRDoN (pushes TeppDy roughly to chair by door up R. 
Sopuie on seat up R. next to him. Sopute sits at first very stiff and 
prim.) You’ve heard tell about George? (Crosses to sofa L.) 

_ Miss Tapper (shaking hands with Grorcr SmeRDon). I have, 
[indeed ! 

| GEORGE (behind ottoman). They be at me to share with brother 
Tom; but I don’t know 


(Sopn1z and Trppy look at the table and grin at ARAMINTA and 
Susan. TrEppy points out the cakes to SopuiE a little later.) 


Mrs. SMERDON (sitting middle of sofa u.). What do you think, 
Miss Tapper? Did George ought to share with his elder brother ? 
Miss Tapper. Certainly not. (She goes to sofa u.) George’s 
uncle left him the money because he liked him best. We must 
respect the wishes of the dead. (Sits Rr. of Mrs. SmERDoN.) 
Mrs. SmERDON. George is as good as gold—always was; but my 
Tom has more dash in him. Always after a petticoat, that boy. 
Nature will shout, Miss Tapper; but, as I’ve told Tom scores of. 
times, ’tis no good listening to nature on eighteen shillings a week. 


(GEORGE during above speech looks round the room and at portrait and 
ship.) 


GEORGE (crossing over to about R. of table, to ARAMINTA). Be the 
Sweetlands coming, Miss Dench ? 
ARAMINTA (nods). They ordained to come. 


(AsH enters R.) 


Asx (at door). Mr. Valiant Dunnybrig. 


(Enter Vatiant Dunnypric—a genial man with flowing beard. 
Exit Asu, closing door.) 


(Miss TaPPER rises and meets DUNNYBRIG up 0.) 


DunnyBric. Not too soon, I hope? (Shakes hands with Miss 
Tapper.) How do—how do, all? A very fine day for your party, 
thank God !—I wish I’d had some like it for saving my corn. My 
stars, what a brave sight! (He indicaies the table.) 
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Miss Tapper. How do you do, Mr. Dunnybrig ? 
(Miss TAPPER goes up to SoPHIE. GEORGE comes down to ottoman.) 


Dunnysric. Mrs. Smerdon, too! (Crosses, shakes hands with 
her. Moving back to c. in front of ottoman.) And George, I see! 
(Shakes hands.) What won’t money do! But ’twill take you far 
higher than this, George, if you only handle it clever. 


(During the above speech Miss Tapper takes the children one on each 
side of her, and points out the picture and ship.) 
Grorece. Did I ought to share it with my brother Tom? (L. 
of ottoman.) 
Dunnysria (c.). Not a chance !—idle rogue! 


(The children return to their seats up R.) 


(All now being clear between TEDDY and the table, he stares at the 
cakes, etc. He catches Soputn’s eye, and points. Sopui£ looks, 
too, and she and Tevpy exchange glances of appreciative wonder. 
Susan sees them and giggles. Miss TAPPER turns round and looks 
reprovingly at Susan. ARamIntTA, who has scen what the children 
are doing, and ts amused, checks Susan with a kindly smile.) 


Mrs. SMERDON (on sofa). Don’t you say that, Valiant Dunnybrig. 
The boys will sow their wild oats. 


(Miss TarrEr gets book from table.) 


Dunnysric. Then let ’em reap their wild oats. George didn’t 
sow no wild oats; no more did I; no more did your husband. 


(Miss TapPrER gives book to children and stands x. of them.) 
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sowing wild oats, if you ain’t got none to sow. 
(GEORGE sits on R. of Mrs. SMERDON on sofa.) 


(Miss Tapper shepherds Soputn and Treppy and shows them the 
portrait of the Captain. Trppy gets behind her, and stares at the 
table.) 


Dunnyeric (going. To Miss Tapper. Up R.). Do you expect 
| Louisa Windeatt of King’s Head? (In front of small table.) 


} (Miss TAPPER comes R.C., meeting DUNNYBRIG. SOPHIE and Teppy 
are now left sitting together up R. They point at the table.) 


, Miss Tapper. I do—she promised to come. 

| Donnyzric. That’s right! She'll put life into it. She's worth 

_ her corn at a feast or a funeral, that woman. Don’t you fear ’twill 
lag after she comes. 


(Miss TAPPER goes into window C.) 


(To ARAMINTA, he crosses to end by table.) How be you, Miss Dench ? 
Ain’t you in the party? [ll warrant there’s many coming not half 
so good as you. 


(AraMINTA smiles pleasantly, but remembers what she is doing.) 


(Enter CHURDLES ASH R.) 


Hiss Taree 


us 


(Mrs. RuNDLE ts just in view at the door.) 
Asx (announces). Doctor Rundle and Mrs. Runde. 
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(Asi lets door swing back in Mrs. Runpix’s face. Pause ; sees his 
mistake and then opens tt, and motions with head.) 


(Miss TaprEr fussily comes down C.) 


7 
| 
| 


| 


(Enter Mrs. Runpie and Dr. Runviz. Ezit Asu R., closing door.) | 


(Miss Tapper shakes hands with both. Dunnysria shakes hands 


with Mrs. RunpDLE, who is L. of RUNDLE. RUNDLE nods to | 


Dunnysric, and sits on her R. as soon as RUNDLE has passed. 
Dunwnysria takes Mrs. RUNDLE to sofa u., and they sit: he back to 
audience, she on the L.) 


Miss Tapper. Ah, Mrs. Rundle! Welcome, Doctor! So good 


of you both to come. 
(TEDDY crosses to table.) 


Dr. Runpuz. So good of you to ask us. (Crossing front of 


ottoman to sofa.) Ah,Smerdon (nods to GEORGE, who rises), we’ve all | 
got to congratulate you, I hear. How do, Mrs. Smerdon? How | 


are you? (Shakes hands with Mrs. SMERDON.) 
(TEDDY at table.) 
(Miss TAPPER stis on R. of ottoman.) 


Mrs. Smerpon. [Im all right, Doctor; but I wish you’d cast 
your eye on Teddy. (Rising.) Come here, Teddy boy. 


(GEORGE goes and sits on gilt chair wp t.c. Dr. RUNDLE sits on 
sofa tL. Mrs. SmMerpon drags TEDDY, who struggles away from 
the table up L.) 


He broke out all spotty-faced yesterday, and they be all over his 
chest, too. 

Dr. RUNDLE (bus. ; motions TEDDY to put out his tongue, which 
he does. Trying to look serious, but hardly concealing a smile). H’m! 
Too many jam tarts and lollipops. 

Treppy (t.c.). N-n-no. 

Dr. RUNDLE (with a warning finger). Boyscannot live by brandy- 
ballsalone. This is the dreadful result of spending too many pennies 
at Mother Pearn’s. No more sweets or puddings for a week. 

Teppy. [ll begin to-morrow. 

Mrs. Smerpon. You'll begin to-day. 


(His mother remonstrates, but Teppy grabs cake and is pushed vio- 
lently, escapes, joins his sister. Dr. RUNDLE laughs and turns to 
Dunnysric. Miss Tapper rises and crosses to 1.0. of table.) 


(Mrs, SmeRDon having pushed Teppy to his chair, bus. with bodice, 
and goes to ottoman and sits R.) 


Miss Tapper (to ARAmrntTa). Light up now, please. - 
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| (Araminta with box of matches lights the taper that Susan holis. 
Susan lights lamp. Dunnysric rises from back of ottoman.) 


Dr. Runpie (to Dunnysrie). You've got your corn in, I see. 
_ Duynysrie (sits by Dr. RUNDLE on sofa). Such as it is—a crop 
so thin as an old man’s hair. Be you ready for that load of hay, 
Doctor? 
Dr. Runpie. Any time—any time! 


(CourpDLES AsuH enters R. and announces.) 


co 


(/ 


(| Cp tus 


*Teooy 


«isn 


e e 
Aicuago Heney Coaker 


& HROSHLEDON A 


is 
be 


Dusyere 


be PRUNE 


DERUNDLE 


Asn. Mr. Henry Coaker and his nephy, Mr. Richard Coaker. ° 


(Enter Henry CoakEr—a very old man—and RicHarRD COAKER. 
Exit AsH R., closing door.) 


(Miss TAPPER receives them behind ottoman R.0.) 


Henry. Us be come to the feast, ma’am. 

Miss Tapper (shakes hands). And very welcome—very welcome 
indeed, Mr. Coaker. (Crosses in front to RicHarv.) And you too, 
Mr. Richard. (Shakes hands.) 


(RicHARD R.0. with Miss TAPPER.) 


Henry. There’s no parties now like the old ones; but I’m 
sure you've done your bestest. 


(Henry goes towards table. ARaminta and Susan pour milk into 
cups.) 
Nothing have been spared, that’s sartain. 
(RrcowmaRp and Miss TaPPEeR move up and talk together in window 0.} 
D 
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Ah! and Valiant he invited I see. How’s yourself, Valiant? _ 
(Goes down u. of ottoman, near to DUNNYBRIG, who shakes hands with | 
him.) 


(Henry and Dr. RunpiE exchange nods.) 


Dunnysric. Very clever, my old dear. And you’m pretty | 
pert seemingly. | 
Henry. I be getting terrible old. I can’t let down my food | 
like I did. 


(Mrs. SMERDON rises and goes to Sopuiz, takes book from her and | 
gives it to TEDDY; having touched up SopuiE’s hair, and smoothed — 
her frock, takes her by the hand and brings her down to Mrs. RonDie. | 
Mrs. Rune kisses Sorin, and Sopnie stands R. by Mrs. SMER- | 
DON, who re-seats herself.) | 


But I be going to have a dash this afternoon. 


Donnysric. Don’t you eat they rubbishy things. They'll turn 
on ’e afterwards. 

Henry. When an old man like me tries for a bit o’ fun, ’tis 
like a dog stealing a bone with his eye on the whip. 


(Miss TAPPER crosses RICHARD to R.) 


Nature’s a regular female, Valiant. She tempts us on, and then, 
when we do what she wants, she gives us hell! 

Dunnysrie (still seated on sofa). "Tis true. She will have her 
price. 

Henry. I shall soon be done with the joys of the flesh now. 

Dunnysric. I shan’t. I shall never have done with the flesh 
—while there’s any left on my bones, Henry. Ha-ha! 


(Miss TaprEer turns to TEDDY and admonishes him.) 


Henry. You be a boy still. (Digs Dunnysric in ribs, shakes 
hands with Dr. RUNDLE, and goes wp to table.) 

RICHARD (goes to GEORGE up L., who rises). Well, George, you 
don’t look as if your money weighed any lighter. 

GEORGE (gets wp and speaks to RicHARD on his B.). Did I ought 
to share it with brother Tom, Richard ? 

Ricuarp. Share it with Tom! You might so soon share it 
with all the girls in Plymouth right away. 


(SopHIE nose bus. Mrs. SMERDON wipes tt.) 


(Anaiously). Are the Sweetlands coming ? 

Grorcre. They are. 

Ricuarp. I passed Mary Hearn down the road. A flower show’a 
a fool to her. 
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(There is constant movement during the scene, and the people walk 
about in groups, then part and form new groups.) 


Miss TappPER (turns to them up R.0.). May I ask you all to be 
seated ? It will make more room for the coming guests. Talk 
to me for a little while, Mr. Coaker. (Crosses to him up t.0.) I’m 
sure you want a chair. 

Henry. Ido,mydear. I be gone so weak in the hams nowadays 
that 


(TEppy puts book back on table R.0. and sits in chair nearest table R.0.) 


(Miss Tapper starts and leaves Henry, goes up and speaks to RICHARD 
and GEORGE 0, RICHARD is annoyed with his uncle and GrorGE 
smiling.) 


| Dr. RUNDLE (on sofa). Hush, Uncle! You’ve frightened Miss 
Tapper away. You mustn’t use that language at an old maid’s 
tea-party. 

Henry (L.0.). Language, Doctor! Me! I’m a very sweet- 
mouthed old man—ain’t I, Valiant ? 

DunnyepiG (on sofa). Never been known to use a crooked word 
since your wife died, Henry. 

Henry (going R.c.). Now, Thirza Tapper’s father—the old sea- 
captain—’twas enough to blast the crops in the field, to hear him 
when he was worrited. When do us draw up to the table, souls ? 

Dr. RUNDLE (seated). We don’t draw up. They bring the tea 
round. 

Henry. “Don’t draw up”! What a funny party! 


(Henry looks round, sees SopHiz, and with a wink to Dr. RuNDLE 
and enjoying his joke, creeps wp and tickles her bare leg. SopuiE 
gives a little scream, jumps, turns round, sees HENRY, laughs, 
very pleased at meeting the old man of whom she is clearly very 
fond, laughs, throws her arm round him and kisses hiom—then 
Henry carries her over to armchair down x. He sits, rather out of 
breath with his moment’s romp, with SopuiEz on his knee, facing 
audience ; all the others, except GEORGE and particularly including 
Susan, have laughed at the incident. Susan places silver kettle 
and pours water into teapot.) 


(CHURDLES ASH enters RB.) 
Aso. Mrs. Windeatt from King’s Head. 
(Enter Louisa WINDEATT R., and exit AsH R., closing door.) 
(Miss TAPPER crosses to B.C.) 
(DuNNYBRIG gets up eagerly.) 


(Mrs. Smerpon and Mrs. RUNDLE go to sofa and sit above Dr. 
Runpie. Dunnysrig meets Louisa just above settee R.0.) 
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Dunnysria. At last! (Hastens to door, getting in front of Miss | 
Taprer, and shakes Lovuisa’s hand.) 


e 
CHARL © 
& GEORGE 


Shas: TAPPER 


C Hn? Cones ‘MP? Servos oe 


lg Sopris 


Here you be—neat as ninepence! Now thesunwillshine! (Shakes 
hands for a long time while Miss Tapper waits to greet Louisa 
WINDEATT.) 


(GEORGE sits on chair L. by window—ARAMINTA pours tea and coffee 
unto cups.) 


Louisa. Doletgo, Mr. Dunnybrig ; here’s Miss Tapper. Howdo 
you do, Thirza ? 

Miss TAPPER (comes between them. Shakes hands). Welcome, 
dear Louisa—always welcome. 


(Louisa shakes hands with Richard and goes down R. and greets 
Henry and Sopuit.) 


DounnysBrig. That’s right—a proper good fairy wherever she 
goes. (Crosses to R. end of table tu.) Shall I fetch her a cup of the 
best ? 

Miss Tapper (0. above ottoman). Presently, presently. They'll 
bring round the tea and coffee presently. (Crosses to large table.) 

Dunnysrie (crosses in front of Miss TaPPpER to Louisa WINDEATT, 


who comes to him R. of ottoman). None the worse for that run yester 
morn ¢ 


(Susan puts sugar in a few cups.) 


Louisa. Ali the better. 
DunnysBric. Did ’e kill? 
Louisa. No—we lost him. 
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 Dunnyzrica. I seed you go over a stone wall and my heart went 
‘in my mouth. 
Louisa. Did you care ? 


(Enter CuurpLEs Asu R., beckoning to Miss TAPPER.) 


Dunnysria. You know if I cared! (Takes her hand.) 
Louisa. We're blocking the gangway. Let’s sit down. 


(DunnyBria and Louisa sit on ottoman, he at the back of it, she on 
his ., both back to audience ; he puts his L. arm behind her on top 
of ottoman and continues to monopolize her, Ricuarp calls Miss 
TAPPER to go to AsH, who crosses to B.C.) 


| AsH (R.0. fo Miss Tapper). Here’s a stranger man, and I can’t 
eall him out, because I don’t know his name! 


(Enter Mp. Greason.) 


pr Sac 


_ 


Miss Tapper (in a half-whisper, with an attempt to hush Asn), 
Ask him, then—ask him ! 


(Susan fills teapot. Ricnarp tn window.) 


Asu. Aw! (Hastens back in time to stop MR. GREGSON.) Wait 
—wait! (Pushing him out again.) Don’t be so pushing. (Beckons 
him to come forward—he comes.) Your name, please ? 


(Susan refills teapot.) 


Greason. Gregson. This is Miss Tapper’s party, isn’t it? 
Asu. Use your eyes. 
(Tnppy crosses to big table to get a cake. Noise at cue “ Araucaria.”’) 
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Asu (to Miss TAPPER in a loud whisper). Gregson, his name be. | 


(Miss TAPPER crosses to him. Asu 0. behind ottoman ©.) 
Miss Tapper (r.c.). Ah, the Glee Singers! 
(RIcHARD goes R.0. by small table.) 
GREGSON (R.C., coming forward to R.c.). We have arrived, madam. 
(Second GiEE Sincer follows behind him.) 


Miss Tapper. You sing in the garden—where the chairs are 
arranged under the araucaria. 


(Teppvy has got behind them over to table and made a raid, securing 


cakes. His mother comes to him, and there is a scuffle. Mrs. 


SMERDON endeavouring to place him across her knee and spank 


him. w. side of ottoman.) 


TEDDY. I want some! I want some! 

Miss Tapper. Mr. Ash, will you please take him into the garden ? 
Teppy. I don’t want to go into the garden. 

Miss Tapper. And show him the little rabbits. 

Asx (0.). I will. He can’t eat them. 

Trppy. I don’t want to see the rabbits. 


(Bus. Sornizr and Henry.) 


(AsH picks up TEDDY and takes him off o. to R., followed by Mra. 
SMERDON.) 


Miss TAPPER (R.0. fo GREGSON). Kindly follow me. 
(Hait Miss TaprER ©. into the garden. Mr. Grecson and three 
singers go out after her.) 


(After exit Henry puts SopuiE on chair down R., gives her his stick, 
which she places on floor. Susan crosses with cups of tea for SopHie 
and HENRY.) 

(Re-enter Mrs. SMERDON.) 


Mrs. SMERDON (0.0m GEORGE’S R.). Here, George, and you, Dick 
Coaker, help the maidens with the cakes, and carry ’em round. 
(Crosses and sits top of sofa L.) 


(ARAMINTA comes round L. end of table with three cups of tea on tray.) 


GEORGE (who is sitting apart, shakes his head). 1 bain’t in trim 
for revelling. 


Mrs. Smerpon. Then you didn’t ought to have come. (Sits 
on sofa.) 
(RicHarD goes to table and gets two dishes of cakes. ARAMINTA 
takes cups for the three on sofa u. As she is coming down Dunny- 
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BRIG rises, takes a cup from tray and gives it to Louisa. She goes 
on to sofa to ladies. Ricuarn follows with cakes, first to sofa. 
AramInTA looks round, sees all right, and goes back to her place 
for tea for Dr. RUNDLE. Al the moment of her survey, RicHARD 
ts on her u. close to sofa. As she goes back, RicHarp turns to 
take cakes to Louisa. DUuNNYBRIG intercepts and takes them out 
of lus hand, and takes them to Louisa, and Ricuarp goes to table 
and gets a plate of sandwiches. Hunry places Sopnir in chair 
on his R. Susan takes a cup and gives it to Sopure. He takes a 
cup for himself t.) 
; : 
_ Hewry (to Susan). Have ’e got a bigger cup, my dear? 
 (Araminta offering cups of tea to Mrs. SMERDON and Mrs. RuNDLE 
| on sofa, then goes behind table for fresh tea, etc.) 


Susan. No, Mr. Coaker. They be all little things like this. 
Henry. . This ban’t a dolls’ tea-party, be it? (Spreads old hand- 
kerchief on his knees.) 


(Susan giggles.) 
When I’m tea drinking, give me a proper cloam cup to hold a pint. 
(Susan goes back to her place and pours out tea.) 


Dunnysria (having taken plates from Ricuarp. To Louisa 
Winpeatt). Will ’e take a sandwich, or one of these here pink 
things ? 

Louisa. One of those little ones, thanks. (Takes one.) 

Dunnysric. Don’t you starve yourself for the sake of your 
riding hosses. (Crosses and puts plate on table and returns with 
cup of tea which Susan gives him and sits back of ottoman.) 


(RICHARD waits a moment, speaking to ARAMINTA till SuSAN comes 
back, then goes over to Henry with plate of sandwiches, offering 
them to him at cue “ riding hosses.” 


Henry (to RicHARD). Ban’t there no red meat, Dick ? 


(ARAMINTA gives tea and sugar to Dx. RUNDLE and sugar to Mrs. 
SmERDON and Mrs. Runvue, and goes behind table.) 


Ricuarp. These here are sandwiches. ; 
Henry. What little tiddleys! Put ’em there alongside me. 


(RicHarD puts them on chair L. of Henry and goes to table. HENRY 
places them on his knees and proceeds to gobble them up, and gives 
Sopute one. As laugh finishes enter Miss Tapper from garden.) 


Miss Tapper (R.¢.). May I ask those who have finished their 
tea (looks at Hnnry) to pass out into the garden ? 
Henry. We’m only just starting, my dear. 
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(RicHaRD turns to Miss Tapper as she goes down. RIcuAarD at 
table and gets two plates of cakes.) 


Ricuarp. Won’t you help yourself, miss ? 


(DunnyBria and Louisa rise and sit up stage R. Louisa puts her 
cup on table B.C.) 


Miss Tapper (R.¢.). Not yet—not yet, Mr. Richard. (Crosses.) 
Has Mr. Rundle got some coffee? (L.O.) 
Mrs. Runpig. Yes, thank you. 


(Miss TapPPEeR comes down between ottoman and sofa, Mrs. RUNDLE 
smiles and indicates her cup. Miss TAPPER turns and meets MARY 
in front of ottoman c. Re-enter CHURDLES ASH R.) 


Asa. Miss Mary Hearn. 


(Enter Miss Mary Hearn. Eait Asu, closing door. Mary is very 
showily dressed with a grotesque hat full of huge flowers. She 18 
affected and excited and giggles. After her entrance Susan, adnuring 
Mary as she goes over to Henry and collects his cup.) 


Miss Tapper (c.). How are you, Mary ? 
Mary (c.). Nicely, thank you. Don’t I look it? My! 


(Miss TAPPER steps back to look at Mary. Mary turns round and 
surveys the company.) 


All the world and his wife, see! How do, Mr. Dunnybrig? How 
d’ye do, Doctor ? 


(Susan takes cup from HENRY and goes back to behind table.) 


There was a parcel come for you this morning—physic bottles by the 
look of it. (Crosses to Henry.) How are you, Uncle? 
Miss TAPPER (up L.c.). Tea for Miss Hearn, please. 


(Miss TaPPER goes up to table. Sees Susan is busy looking after 
Hunry’s second cup—so she takes Mary’s coffee herself from 
ARAMINTA.) 


Mary. No, coffee—if there’s any going. They had iced coffee 
at the vicarage party, I hear—though I wasn’t there myself. (Orosses 
to ©. across R.) 


(DuNNYBRIG puts his cup on table R.C.) 
Miss Tapper. Here I’m afraid we only have it hot. 
(RicHarp crosses to DunNyBRiG and Louisa with plates of cakes.) 


Mary. Bless you, that’s all right—if ’tis hot. (At this precise 
moment Miss TarPEr hands her the coffee, which is steaming hot.) 
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You generally get it lukewarm at a party. (Sits on oftoman 0.) 
(Susan goes to HENRY with second cup of tea.) 


Henry. Coffee wi’ ice in it at the vicarage! Good powers! 
Haven’t parson more compassion on the people’s bellies? (Takes 
cup from Susan.) 

(Susan laughs explosively.) 


Miss TAPPER (R.C., crossing to Susan behind ottoman). Susan! 
Susan ! 


(Susan crosses in front of Miss TAPPER and goes back to table, and 
Miss Tapper follows her and then crosses back to Louisa and 
DuNNYBRIG wp B.C. RIcHARD comes down to HENRY with two 
dishes of cake. Hunry endeavours to take both dishes, but RicHaARD 
shakes his head and only allows him to take a piece of cake from 
each dish. Mary looks round—sees GuorcE, and says, “ Well, 
Mr. Smerdon.” This holding out her hand, as a challenge to 
GEORGE to come and speak to her. He gets up, rather ashamed 
at being dragged from his seclusion, and comes down between ottoman 
and sofa. Shakes hands with her and sits on her u. RicHarp 
comes with cakes on her x. During the following scene the different 
groups must be talking and interested, and take no notice of Mary, 
GEoRGE, and RICHARD.) 


(Miss TapPER crosses to Louisa and DUNNYBRIG.) 


Mary. Well, Mr. Smerdon, I wish you joy, ’m sure. (As she 
shakes hands, GEORGE sits L. on ottoman.) 


(Ric#arp brings her cakes. Dr. RUNDLE puts his cup on side table x.) 


Ah, Mr. Richard—being useful for once! (Taking cake.) Old 
Tapper’s going it, eh ? 
Ricuarp. Have a cake, George? (Offering plate across Mary.) 
Grorce. No—I can’t eat. 
RicuarD. Well—try to look as if you was alive. (Goes behind 
ottoman back to table, puts them down and then comes down L.C.) 
George. All very fine for you; but you don’t know what's 
happening to me. 


Mary (giggling). He’s in love! (To Henry, who laughs.) 

Grorce. Yes, I beinlove; andso’s this man: and he’s cheerful, 
because, no doubt, ’tis going well with him. But I—— 

Mary. There’s as good fish in the sea than ever came out—— 

Gzorcr. I'll dog her—I’ll haunt her—I’ll give her no peace. 
I'll not take “no” for an answer. 


(Miss Tapper leaves Louisa and Dunnysrie and crosses to table.) 
Mary. She’s said “no,” then? 


(Henry laughs.) 
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Gzorce. Never you mind what she’s said. 


(Miss Tapper takes Mrs. Smerpon’s cup, ARAMINTA takes at 
and puts it on table. RicnwarD laughs heartily 1.0.) 


You're too clever, you are. 
Mary. But perhaps ’twas before the legacy. You try again. 
Ricnarp (down t.0.). And how d’you know I'm in love, George 4 
Grorce. By the way you keep looking at that door. 
Mary. Are you both after the same, | wonder? We shall have 
some fun if you are. (Laughs with HENRY.) 


(Enter CouRDLES ASH, announces.) 


AsH. Mylot! Mr. Samuel Sweetland, Miss Petronell Sweetland, 
Miss Sibley Sweetland. 


(Enter PETRONELL first, then SIBLEY, then SWEETLAND.) 
(Miss Tapper crosses to ©. to meet them.) 


Miss Tapper (0.). Ah, Petronell! (kiss)—Sibley (kiss). 
Asx (to SWEETLAND). Just in time! They’re hard at it, 


(Hait B., closing door.) 


fe HeWRy Cognen 
ie *SOPHIB 


(GEORGE goes up L. of settee and meets PETRONELL. She does not take 
much notice of him, as she is looking at Richarp. But she allows 
herself to be taken by GEORGE to chair up L. of window, where she 
sits. RicHARD meets S1BLEY just above, and a litile R. of ottoman. 
SWEETLAND 1s the last to be received by Miss TAPPER. He waits 
for her R.c. above and between door and ottoman. He hardly takes 
the hand she offers.) 


Miss Taprer. So good of you all to come! 
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(Mary rises and beckons Dr. RUNDLE. PETRONELL and SIBLEY 
have passed on to GEORGE and RiIcHARD.) 


SWEETLAND (to Miss Tapper). You can kiss them, I see! 


(After his line to her, he comes down to Hunry and speaks to him. 
He pats SopuiE under the chin. When Sopute crosses to L. SWEET- 
LAND sits in her chatr, which is R. of armchair, and talks to HENRY.) 


(Miss TAPPER crosses R. end of table. Louisa rises and crosses 
down towards sofa—pausing to speak to S1pLEy, Dr. Runpie, 
and nodding to Mrs. SMerpon and Mrs. RunDLE, and sits in seat 
vacated by Dr. RuNDLE. PETRONELL sits when GEORGE puts 
her in chair up u. by window. Dr. RunpdiLE and Mary meet 0.) 


Mary. Look at those ridiculous girls! 
(RicHARD goes to table for plate of cakes.) 


Which is going to be Mrs. George Smerdon, I wonder ? 
Dr. RunpLtE. He won’t have to ask a girl twice. 
Mary. Her pill will be coated with gold, anyway. 


(Mary goes up L. of ottoman up to window, pausing to speak to Sip.Ey. 
Dr. RunDLE goes up R. of oltoman, meeting Louisa and pausing 
to speak to SrBLEY, and joins Mary in window.) 


GeorcE (BR. of PerroneLt. Now grown lively, to PETRONELL). 
Will you have tea or coffee? There’s both here. 
PeTrRoneLL, Thanks—anything. 


(DuNNYBRIG goes down to Henry and after putting cup and saucer 
and piate on table sits above him. RicHARD goes to below ottoman, 
crossing below Dr. RunpDLE and Louisa with plate, and beckons 
SIBLEY.) 


Georce. Well, don’t you move from this spot till I come back. 
I'll sweep the table for you. (He goes to table and collects all that he 
can carry.) 


(SopHIE crosses L. to Louisa. SWEETLAND sits chair below HENRY. 
GrorGeE has taken PETRONELL up L. and puts her into chair ut. 
of window, meaning to keep her there all to himself. S1BLEY near 
table R.0.) 


Srptey. Here’s a seat, Petronell, Richard’s beckoning. 


(PETRONELL comes down behind GrorcE to L. front of ottoman and 
sits on it. SIBLEY sits on her R. GEORGE with his back to room, 
busy collecting at table, does not see her, and turns up u. to find her 
gone. Ricard has gone up to lower end of table and fetched 
cakes, and ArAMINTA brings two cups of tea on tray to SiBLEy. 
Grorg@E, laden, turns, sees PatRONELL, finds he 1s too late, and with 
@ savage look at RicHarD he puts things back on table. Then he 
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goes to top corner of table. They go to the seats and ARAMINTA 
brings them tea. Miss Tapper takes Mrs. RUNDLE’S cup and 
puts it on table. Susan takes a dish of cakes to Hunry, Sopuiz 
crosses to Loursa with her cup and saucer and sits on her knee, 
takes off her hat and gives it to Mrs. SMERpDON.) 


SrBLey (rising). You're tired to death, ’Minta; do let me help 
you. (Lakes cup of tea from ARAMINTA.) 


(ARAMINTA crossing round ottoman on R. of SiBLEY tn front of 
PETRONELL.) 


Araminta. Nota bit. ’Tis a splendid party and all going like 
a marriage bell. (Zea to PETRONELL and back behind table.) 


(SIBLEY sits again R. of ottoman. After putting plates down GEORGE 
returns to find PETRONELL has moved and goes and stands by end 
of table. Miss TappER arranging table for SWEETLAND to stt.) 


Henry (to Susan). Not another bit, my dear. I be blowed out 
like a balloon a’ready. 


(Susan giggles, nearly dropping cakes, then offers to SwWEETLAND, 
who refuses. RICHARD puts plates on table.) 


"Tis fantastic food. But what don’t fatten, fills. Where’s my stick ? 
(SWEETLAND picks it up and gives it to him.) 
Be us to have a bit of fun in the garden ? 
(RicHaRD sits back of ottoman.) 


Susan. Yes, Mr. Coaker. There’s four men come all the way 
from Plymouth. (Goes back to table and replaces cakes and goes 
behind table.) 


(Mary comes in from window and sits. DR. RUNDLE goes to GEORGE, 
they talk for a moment. Miss Tapper, who, after speaking to 
SWEETLAND, has gone over to table. SwertLanp finds himself 
facing ARAMINTA, who, with a pleasant smile, offers him a cup of 
coffee. They talk together. Dunnysric has come down to HENRY 
and 1s now sitting in chair on his L. GEORGE goes into window.) 


Henry (to Mr. Dunnysria). Be there any spirits or cordials 
to top up with and steady the victuals, Valiant ? 


(SWEETLAND rises, crosses up and meets Dr. RUNDLE and shakes 
hands and goes to table o.) 


Dunnysrie (seated). No, Henry. There’s nothing like that. 
These old maiden ladies be like kittens. They don’t think there’s 
any better drink than milk. 

Miss Tapper (coming from table below SWEETLAND to R.0. above 
Srpizy). May we have your song now, Sibley dear—before we go 
into the garden # 
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RicHarp (0., rises). Hush! Hush! Miss Sweetland’s going to sing. 


(GEORGE in window o. The company generally are chattering and 
laughing, and have not taken much notice of RicHaRD. DUNNYBRIG 
rises to enforce silence and sits again.) 


Dunnysrie (rises). Hush, all, for Samuel Sweetland’s daughter ! 
(Sits again.) 

Lovutsa (on sofa L., down stage end). She’s got a voice like a robin 
—so sweet and so happy. 

Henry. God send ’tis a funny song! Us can do with a good 
laugh after a good guzzle. 

SIBLEY (on ottoman). Ill do my best, but I’m very simple at it. 

PETRONELL (on ottoman). Sing “ Blue Hyes,” Sibley. 

Srptey. All right. (Rises and goes up with Miss TarrER L. 
Puts cup on small table up B.0.) 


(RICHARD is standing, more or less back to audience, and addresses 
the company generally.) 


RICHARD (with his mouth full). Miss Sweetland’s song be called 
“ Blue Eyes.” 


(GEORGE comes down from window to L. of PETRONELL.) 


GEoRGE (to PETRONELL). Why for ain’t ’e going to sing ? 

PETRONELL. Miss Tapper didn’t ask me. 

Georce. More fool her! (Stands L.o. by ottoman, biting his 
nails and gazing at PETRONELL.) 


(Re-enter CHURDLES ASH.) 
ASH (announcing). The Reverend Tudor. 
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(Enter the Vicar, the Ruv. Septimus Tupor.) 
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Miss Tapper (r.c.). Ab, Vicar! (They shake hands.) Better 
late than never. I do hope your dear mother is going to honour 
me ? 

Vicar (R.0.). Her Bath chair has been wheeled into the 
garden. hs 

Asu (by door). The Honourable Mrs. Tudor be in the veranda. 


(Exit, closing door.) 


(The Bath chair is wheeled on from R. When in position it ts outside 
the window wu. end, facing down t. The Nurse stands behind. 
Miss Tapper goes to Mrs. Tupor to welcome her as she ts in place. 
Dr. RuNDLE goes to her immediately after and talks to her, 
also Mrs. Runpue, and Mrs. Smerpon takes Mrs. RuNnDLE’s 
place.) 


Vicar (smiles round at the company generally and comes down 
a bit R.o.). Ah, Mr. Croaker | 


(Sopuin takes her cup and saucer to table and sits on top arm of sofa. 
SWEETLAND sits on edge of table.) 


Henry. Farmer Sweetland’s maid be just going to sing a song, 
your reverence. 


(Miss TAPPER comes down R.0. and Mrs. RuNDLE goes and sits in 
chair R. by window. AramintTa and Susan sit on form behind. 
table. The Vicar then turns to Henry, nods to DUNNYBRIG and 


sis in chair R. of HENRY, when Miss TaPrEr says, “ Will you be 
seated, Vicar ? ”’) 


Vicar. Don’t let me interrupt. 
Miss Tapper (R.0., R. of Vicar). Will you be seated, Vicar } 
Henry. Sit here alongside me. (Zapping chair with stick.) 


(RicHARD sits R. on ottoman, facing SiptEy. The Vicar sits.) 


Miss Tarrrr. Now, Sibley dear! 


(Dr. RunpDLE sees that Mrs. Tupor its in good position for song 
and, uf necessary, slightly adjusts chair. She is almost in the room. 
SWEETLAND leans back against table, watching Sisiuy with fatherly 
pride. ARAMINTA and SuSAN sitting on form behind table. GEORGE 
stands L. of PETRONELL. RicHARD sits on ottoman facing Sis- 
LEY. Miss Taperr has fussed generally to get everybody in place, 
and sits ottoman, at back of it. The movements immediately before 
and after the song are almost simultancous in each case. They 
only take a few seconds, and after the song do noi interrupt dialogue 
which follows on as soon as applause subsides.) 
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(SIBLEY stands in the midst and sings sweetly and simply without 
any self-consciousness.) 


Srsiey (sings). Oh, Daisy dear, wi’ eyes so blue, 
Come, tell me quick, and tell me true, 
If I be your man, or the chap in grey— 
Him as drove ’e to market but yesterday | 
Ah! (Hums.) Him as drove ’e to market but yesterday |! 


Why, Billy Blue, now don’t ’e frown, 

And don’t ’e look up, nor don’t ’e look down, 

But look straight into my eyes so blue— 

For ’tis there you can see whether I love you. 

Ah! (Hums.) For ’tis there you can see whether I love you. 


Now Billy stared with all his might, 
And fondly thought that he’d seen aright. 
But up’long to worship the next Sunday 
If her wasn’t axed out with the chap in grey: 
Ah! (Hums.) Yes, he’d put up the banns, thicky chap in grey. 
Henry. Good—good! Ha-ha!—sa proper song! (Banging 
floor with stick.) 
(RIcHARD signs to his uncle.) 
Srptey. There’s one more verse, Mr. Coaker. 


(The Vicar taps Henry on the arm, and Henry glares at him. The 
Vicar crosses his legs. Miss Tapper rises.) 


Miss Tarren. Hush! Hush! (Re-seats herself.) 
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SrBiEy (sings). Now Billy’s swearing, so ’tis said, 
That a man be a fool to trust a maid, 
And the devil, tho’ black as a parson’s shoe, 
Have doubtless got eyes of a beautiful blue— 
Ah! (Hums.) Billy knows that his eyes be a beautiful blue. 


(After the song there is applause from all, particularly RicHarp, 
and SWEETLAND beams with pride and rises. Then there is a general 
move. Miss TAPPER goes to SiptEy, thanks her and goes to R. of 
Mrs. Tupor. Dr. RuNDLE joins StBLEY R.c. SopHiE gets up 
and goes to ARAMINTA at table. PrTRONELL moves to sofa, shakes 
hands with Louisa and Mrs. Smurpon and sits top end of sofa. 
Mary moves down to Ricuarp’s place on ottoman. Mary tries 
to talk to Grorcs, but he only has eyes for PeTRONELL. RicHARD 
goes up to R.0. of window and talks to Dr. RUNDLE, and SIBLEY, 
handing her her teacup from small table. DUNNYBRIG gets up 
and stands R. of ottoman just above and facing the Vicanand HENRY. 
Mrs. RuNDLE rises and goes and stands L. of Mrs. Tupor on the 
veranda.) 


DuNNYBRIG (rises, R.C.). Be the devil so black as your shoe, 
Vicar ? 

Vicar (seated). Miss Sweetland should choose something more 
refined. She sings quite prettily. You haven’t forgotten our 
harvest festival, Mr. Dunnybrig, or you, Mr. Coaker ? 

Dunyysric. The Lord of the Harvest have smote the harvest 
this year. It ain’t a time for making any fuss about it, in my 
opinion. Least said soonest mended. (Goes over in front of ottoman 
to Louisa and stands L.c. back to audience.) 

Henry (seated). Yes, we must forgive and forget, and hope next 
year the Almighty will do to others same as He’d be done by. 


(SisLEy, Ricnarp and Dr. RUNDLE up RB.c.) 


Vicar (seated). A harvest festival embraces all the fruits of the 
earth. 

Hewry. So it do, no doubt. I’ve got some vegetable marrows 
fat as little pigs. You can have ’em for the church windows; and 
us be drawing turnips a’ready—proper masterpieces—so round and 
white. 


(Bus. Mary and Henry, who takes out his pipe and tobacco-boz.) 
Vicar. Really! How remarkable! (Gets up and goes up R.0., 


turns and looks reproachfully at Henry. Then turns in direction 
of Dr. RunpLE and Ricuarp and Sipiey and they talk.) 


(Miss TapPER comes down c. as Vicar goes up. HENRY bus. pipe 
and tobacco.) 


Miss TapreR (down ©.). Shall we pass into the garden now ? 
(Goes to Mrs. Tupor.) 
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Dunnysrie (to Louisa WinpEatt, helping her up). Come along. 
’Tis getting a bit fuggy in here. 
Louisa. Are you coming, Petronell ? 


(DunNyBRIG goes to table, stands there with Loutsa. Prtrone.y 
goes up to RicHarD and Sis.Ey, and the two girls go off into the 
garden together with their teacups. Mrs. Smerpon takes SoputE 
off c. tot. Goren, after a look off after PeTRONELL, goes and 
joins Dr. Runviez, tor. Miss Taprer looks round and goes out 
into veranda to talk to Mrs. Tupor.) 


Mrs. Smerpon. Come, Sophie—Sophie, don’t you eat no more. 
Here’s Miss Dench dog-tired, I’m sure, and glad to see the last of 
us. 


(Mrs. SMERDON goes to SopHis and takes her up to window. Mrs. 
Tupor speaks to Sopuie. SriBLEY turns and meets RICHARD R. 
of window and speaks to him.) 


(Susan crosses and exits door R.) 


(ARAMINTA comes to L. end of table, talks to Lovisa—with cup of 
tea ready for VICAR.) 


(As Dunnysric and Louisa go wp SWEETLAND comes down L from 
table to L. side of otioman.) 


SWEETLAND (to Mary). Shall I get you anything more to eat 
or drink ? 
Mary. I'll have one of they red plums, I think. 


(The Vicar comes i. of and above Mary. SWEETLAND goes to table 
for dish. RicHarp goes and sits below HENRY R.) 


(Now off: Srptey, Perronett, Mrs. Smerpon, Sopuiz. Exit 
Susan MAINE R.) 
Vicar (coming to them). Ah, Miss Hearn—escaped from your 
duties for a little while! 
Mary. Yes, your reverence. 
Vicar (to SWEETLAND, who is now beside the table with his dish 
of plums). Ah, neighbour! I hope I see you well. 


(Miss Tapper talking to Mrs. Tupor up ©.) 


SwHETLAND (holding up dish of plums proudly to Vicar on his B.). 
I gave her those—finest things on the table. 


Vicar (picks up a plum and then replaces it). They remind me 
of our approaching harvest festival. You won’t forget the church ? 


(Dr. RunDLE and GEORGE sit up R. by door.) 


SwEETLAND. Drat the festivals! (Crosses in front of VICAR to 
Mary, who takes a plum.) 
EB 
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(She takes a bite but never really eats it; she carries tt off with her.) 


They come round quicker than quarter day. I ain’t got no corn 
this year—nobody has. 


(He takes dish back to table and returns and sits L. of Mary, after 
Louisa has gone up. When SwEETLAND is seated the Vicar looks 
round, goes to table and speaks a word to Louisa.) 


(Miss TAPPER comes in during this by window and goes R. and back 
of ottoman and then to table above the ViCAR.) 


Vicar. I hope Mrs. Windeatt will be kinder. 
(ARAMINTA gives him a cup of tea. He takes a small piece of cake.) 


(Zait Loutsa and Dunnyrpria speaking to Mrs. Tupor as they pass 
0. to L.) 


(Enter x. Susan with tray of ices and stands B.0.,and AsH, who remains 
by door, closing it, and talking to Dr. RUNDLE.) 


Miss Tapper. Ices are coming into the garden for those that 
like them. Ask Mrs. Tudor first,Susan. Miss Dench—Miss Dench, 
would you please carry them ? 


(SWEETLAND sits on L. of ottoman. ARAMINTA crosses, takes tray of 
wces and goes out 0., followed by Susan. Mrs. Tupor and Mrs. 
RUNDLE take wes, and Araminta and Susan go off L.) 


Why, Vicar, you have nothing to eat! 
Vioar. On the contrary, I’m doing remarkably well—making a 
splendid tea. (Shows half a small piece of cake.) 


(Miss Tapper takes a plate of cakes up to Mrs. Tupor, who takes one.) 
Henry (beckons to Ricuarp). Help me up, Dick, will ’e? 


(Ricuarp rises and takes his right arm to keep him up and they go up 
R.0.) 


Can us smoke in the flower-garden, Churdles Ash ? 
(Miss Tapper with Mrs. Tupor.) 
Asx (by door). What be a flower-garden for, Henry 4 
(The Vicar puts cup and saucer on table.) 
Henry. Right! Tl chance it. 


(The Vicar crosses and gives Henry his left arm. RicHarD on 
Henry’s R. Vicar on his i.) 


Vioar. Let me give you an arm, Mr. Coaker. 


(Miss Tapper comes down and replaces plate on table.) 
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Henry. Thank you kindly, your reverence. I’d do the same 
for you. This here fancy food makes me feel so light as a cloud. 
 (Hiccup.) 

Ricnarp. Tl look after uncle, your reverence. 


(The Vicar joins Grorar and Dr. Runpie, who rise. Ezxeunt 
| Henry and RIcHArD ©. to L.) 


(As soon as they have gone Miss Tapper nods to Asu and indicates 
Mrs. Tupor.) 


Asu (8.0.). The old lady—Ill shove her to Monkey Puzzle. 
_ (Asx takes handle of Bath chair and wheels off o. and u. and go under 
steps.) 


(Mrs. Tupor out of sight off. Mrs. RunDiE walking off in front of 
them.) 


(Now off: Araminta, Susan, Rionarp, Henry, Mrs. Tupor, 
Mrs. Runpiz, AsH, Mrs. Smerpon, Sopuiz, Dunnysrie, and 
Louisa. SrBLEy and PETRONELL.) 


Miss Tapper (coming down 1.0. to SWEETLAND). You'll come 
into the garden and hear the Glee Singers, won’t you ? 

SwerEeTtanp. Don’t you trouble your head about me—I’m 
talking to Miss Hearn. 


(Miss TapPeR goes away into garden oO. to L.) 


Mary. Let’s get outside. 

SwEETLAND. Have another plum ! 

Mary (rises and crosses front and up u.0.). No, no !—enough’s as 
good as a feast. 


(SWEETLAND rises. Mary stops up L.O.) 


And don’t you follow me about so close—you’ll have the people 
talking. You know what the village is. 


(Exeunt Mary and SwWEETLAND ©. to RB.) 


Vicar (up R.0. to GEORGE—they come down a bit). I have heard 
of your good fortune. It is a solemn responsibility, and I hope 
you won't forget the Giver. : 

Gzorae. No; I be going to put up a white marble stone to him, 
when his grave have settled down. I dare say I'll spend twenty 
pound or more. And did I ought to share the money with my 
brother Tom, Vicar ? 


Vicar. That is a serious question I cannot answer in a moment, 
George. : ; 
Grorer. I ain’t getting no fun out of it yet, anyway. 


(Susaw and Siptuy and Araminta come back from the garden, 
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AraMInTA and Susan tidy up behind table. SrpiEy helps. Susan 
at end of table starts to eat.) 


Vicar. The money that gives us most pleasure to spend is that 
which we devote to others. You will not forget your own parish—~ 
I feel sure of that. 


(Miss TAPPER enters C.) 


Miss Tapper (at the window). The Glec Singers are about to begin. 
Will you come into the garden, Vicar, and you, Doctor, and you, Mr. 
Smerdon ? 


(The Vicar and Miss TaprER go owt.) 
Dr. Runptz. Now’s the time, George ! 
(Dr. RunvDiE helping himself from the table up t.) 
GreoraE. I ain’t hungry to-day. 
(Exit GEORGE ©. to R.) 

Dr. RunpiE. Come along, Miss Sibley. 

(AraMINTA puts vase of flowers from 0. to R. of table.) 
Srptey. I’m looking after Araminta. I’llcome along presently. 

(Exit Dr. RUNDLE ©. to L.) 


For goodness’ sake sit down and rest, ’Minta! You'll drop if you 
don’t. Sit here and take it easy. 


(Enter CouRDLES AsH.) 


Asn. Give me something to drink. (Comes down to o. of big 
table, bringing chair from up L. Sits, takes off his gloves and wipes 
his bald head with them.) Thank the Lord I ain’t a indoor man. I 
be gasping for air and tobacco. 


(Susan gives him lemonade and cakes with cream.) 


Susan (by table). Take one o’ these, Mr. Ash. 

Aso. Anything—everything! ’Tis my tur now. (Eating.) 
Here, stuff one of these down your neck, ’Minta. There’s cream in 
‘em. 


(ARAMINTA sits behind table with S1BLEY.) 


Araminta. I’m sure it have all gone off most glorious—not a 
hitch, and everybody as happy as kings and queens. 

Srptey. Except father. There’s something the matter with 
him. 

AraminTa, And your lovely song—’twas the crown of the party. 


% (Enier Miss TaprEer hurriedly o. from t.) 
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Miss Tapper. Fruit—fruit in the garden, please! 
(Warn Singers.) 
(Exit Miss Tapper o. to u. All look after her.) 


Asn. Dark old dragon! She’d run the soles off your feet. 
(Turn to table.) 

Susan (by table). Let her wait. A proper tyrant she is. 

Araminta. No, no! (Rises.) Now’s the momert for fruit. 
(Gives Susan dish of plums.) 

Sriptey. Finish your tea first, "Minta. (Goes up to ©.) 

(AsH picks up dish of cakes.) 
(Susan goes off 0. to L. with dish of plums.) 


_  Araminta. Tye done. (Goes to side table and takes glass dish of 
fruit.) 
(Enter PETRONELL 0. from tL.) 
PETRONELL. Where's father ? 
(Exit AsH with plate of cakes.) 
(PETRONELL comes down R.) 
Srptey. He went into the garden with Miss Hearn. 
(ARAMINTA coming in front of table. Exit SrBLEy c. to 1.} 


PETRONELL. I’m sick of this, ’Minta. I never was at such a 
stupid party. 

Araminta. Don’t say that. Where’s Richard? He’ll cheer 
you up. 

PETRONELL. ’Tis for him to find me, I should think—not for me 
to find him. 


(Enter Grorce Smerpon from Rk. They—Araminta and GeorGgE— 
pass each other.) 


(Exit ARAMINTA ©. to L. with dish of fruit.) 
(GEORGE speaks, coming down.) 


Georce. Petronell, you might give me a minute. I only came 
to the party to see you. 

PETRONELL (sits in despair in armchair down R.). Don’t start 
again on me, there’s a good man. 

GzorGE (R.0. by ottoman). I haven’t begun yet. You don’t 
know what you’re in for. There’s no escape for you. It have got 
to be said over and over again till you grasp hold of it, 


(Glee begins—‘‘ Sleep, gentle lady.”) 
PeTRONELL. I have grasped hold of it. 
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Grorcr. No, you haven’t. You haven’t had time. But you 
will, I’m so solid and steadfast as a rock. (Sits on R. front of ottoman 
facing her.) I can’t change, Petronell. 

PETRONELL. I can’t change either. 

Greorae. It may surprise you to know that it grows worse, 
instead of better, with me. 

PreTronE.y. I said “no” as clear as a girl could speak it. 

Gzorce. I ban’t builttohear “no.” Iwon’t hear ‘“‘no”! Dm 
going to be at you as steady as Time, till you say “yes.” ’Twill 
wear you to a shadow I shouldn’t wonder. But there’s no escape. 

PETRONELL. It’s not reasonable, George. 

Grorcr. I don’t know nothing about reason. A man like me 
is far above reason. I’m never beat. I go on my way like the 
wind and the wave—never tired. I shall keep offering you-—off and 
on—till I’m grey-headed, and you’ve got a foot in the grave. 


(PETRONELL rises and gocs up R. level with door.) 


I only tell you this, Petronell, because you may think I’m like 
certain other weak chaps that you’ve choked off at a word. 

PETRONELL (facing him). Then I see there’s but one thing will 
stop you, George. , 

GrorcE. There isn’t one thing—only death. 

PETRONELL. There’s got to be one. 


(She is much tried, but contrives to keep her temper.) 


I love another man—there ! 

GEORGE (rises). What’s his name ? 

PETRONELL. You mustn’t ask that. 

Grorce. Why not? 

PETRONELL. Oh, you're so difficult, George. You’ve got no 
proper feeling where a woman’s concerned. (Walks wp to window.) 

GEORGE (rises, comes round by L. of ottoman and joins her on her 
L.). What’s hisname? That’s what I want to know; and I will 
know. 

PETRONELL. I can’t tell you. 


(They come back to original position level with door.) 


GrorcEe. Do he love you? Have he made the fine love to you 
what I have? Would he do all for you I would ? 

PETRONELL. I wonder what you would do, if it came to the 
point ¢ 

Grorer. Id do all a strong man with five thousand pounds 
behind him could do. 

PETRONELL (sits again in armchair down R.). It isn’t money, 
George. 

GEORGE (sits on chair above armchair, moving tt a little nearer to 
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hers and a little to her u.). You hate farming, so I’d throw it all 
up and start a shop, because I know you like shops. 

PETRONELL. Would you do that ? 

Geores. Would t’other chap? Why, I’d get any sort of shop 
in the world. You should choose what you liked, from fish and 
poultry to gold watches. 

PETRONELL (thinking for a moment and looking in front of her. 
This encourages him a litile and he becomes more ardent). Vd love a 
shop! A tobacconist’s shop. 

GeorGE. Then love me and we’llstart a shop. (Takes her hand.) 

PETRONELL (draws her hand away). You can’t make yourself love 
@ man. 

Gzorer. Why not? If I can love you like a burning fiery 
furnace, why the hell can’t you love me the same ? 

PETRONELL. Don’t I tell you I love somebody else? (Rises and 
crosses Up R.C.) 

GeorGce. Well, keep the shop in your mind. Don’t lose sight 
of the shop. 


(PETRONELL starts and looks towards the window as S1BLEY enters, 
followed by Ricuarp o. from tL.) 


(Zait PETRONELL ©. to RB.) 


(GzorGE rises and goes to door R.) TUmsick ofthis. I ain’t enjoying 
myself. I’m going back home now. Where’s mother and Sophie ? 
RicuarpD. Not enjoying yourself, George ? 
GeorGE. I don’t want no words with you, Richard Coaker. ’Tis 
war to the knife between us, and now you know it. 


(SIBLEY sits 0.) 
(Second glee begins—‘‘ The Pump.’’) 
(Exit Gzorer SmERDON door R., closing tt.) 


RicHaRD (comes down u. of Sipuey). Well—what d’you think 
of that? What have I done to vex George ? 

Sistey. He’s troubled seemingly. 

RicuarD. But why with me? (Coming down t.c.) His money 
be going to ruin that man, 

Srptey. Poor George! ; 

Ricuarp. Lain’tsorryforhim. (1.0. by sofa.) But I’m terrible 
sorry for myself. 

Stptey. Why, Dick? 

RicHarp. Because I’m such an everyday, stupid sort of chap— 
no money, and never done nothing to name. — 

Srptey. Every lover’s done the finest thing in the whole world 
in the eyes of the girl who loves him. 

Ricuarp. And what’s that? 
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Sistey. Why, fall in love with her. That’s the mightiest thing 
of all—if she feels the same. 

Ricwarp. And waste of time if she don’t. No doubt George 
Smerdon would chuck up all his money if Petronell loved him. 

SiptEy. Her heart’s gone. 

Ricnarp. Solemn truth? (Pause. He sits on sofa tu.) That’s 
terrible interesting. And does she know what the man’s feeling ? 

Srstey. I reckon so. But he hangs fire a bit. 

Ricuarp (away from her). If you be in love, you get terrible 
quick to mark the signs in another person, no doubt. (Turns to 
her.) If Petronell can see a man loves her, then—my girl might 
see the same—eh ? 

Srptey. Naturally. 

Ricuarp. And wouldn’t think none the worse of me? 

Srptey. Of course not. 

RIcHARD (gets up and is going to sit by her), Why—then—— 


(Glee Singers a litile louder.) 
(Enter SAMUEL SWEETLAND and Mary Hearn.) 
(PETRONELL appears at window from R.) 


(SWEETLAND comes ©. to back of settee. Mary remains for a moment 
up u.c. by table drinking lemonade and selecting a cake.) 


SWEETLAND. Tell ’em to harness up, Dick Coaker, please. 
(SIBLEY rises and joins PETRONELL.) 


Riowarp. Oh! (Goes in front of settee to door R.) 
SWEETLAND. I’ve promised to give Miss Hearn a lift home. 


(Hait RicHarp door R., closing tt.) 
(Hxit PETRONELL 0, to L., with SIBLEY.) 


Mary (taking a glass of lemonade). *Tis a silly, fussy affair—just 
what you’d expect from a silly, fussy old maid. (Drinks.) 

SWEETLAND. Never mind her. I came here a purpose to see 
you, so just wait a minute. Ill shut the windows. (Shuts windows. 
Glee Singers cease.) You can’t hear yourself speak, such a yowling 
going on. 

Mary (takes up plate and chooses a cake). What did she want 
music for? Every woman would sooner hear herself talk than 
another person sing. 

SwEETLAND. Of course she would—ifshe’d got a voice like yours. 


(Bus. They laugh together.) 


Mary (goes down L., sits on ottoman eating her cake). D’you 
believe in fortune-telling, Mr. Sweetland? I had mine toid by a 
gipsy, and she said I was going to be a wife inside a year. 
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Sweertanp. Well done, her! I’m sure I hope that’s true. 
(Sits on her R.) 

Mary. [ve been in a twitter about it ever since. A fine hand- 
some chap with high shoulders and blue eyes, and very well to 
do, and—— 
pay LAND: That sounds mighty like somebody I Imow, 

ary. 

Mary. Of course you do. So do we all. 

SwEETLAND. If I looked in the looking-glass I should see him— 
eh? (Nudges Mary.) 

Mary (giggles). You—you! You—at your age! Well, I 
never! (Laughs.) 

SwEETLAND. You don’t want to marry a boy, do you? 

Mary (much annoyed). Well, and why not? ’Tis a way with 
boys to marry girls, ain’t it ? 

SWEETLAND. Girls! Have you got the face to call yourself a 
girl 4 

Mary (getting excited). And what the mischief should I call 
myself? What do you call me? 

SWEETLAND. Full blown and a bit over-—— 

Mary. Oh!! (Takes out handkerchief.) 

SWEETLAND. —that’s what I call you. And if you wasn’t a 
back number like myself—like myself, Mary Hearn—I shouldn’t 
be sitting alongside you now. 

Mary. Me—meabacknumber! And you call yourself a gentle- 
man, I suppose! Perhaps you'll be surprised to hear, Mr. Samuel 
Sweetland, that next birthday I’m 

SweertanD. Hush! Don’t touch figures. Don’t palter with 
the truth. I know. 

Mary. Oh—but—— 

SwEETLAND. ‘Tis in the church register. 

Mary. Oh—— (Throws cake away.) 

SwEETLAND. I looked up your date there not an hour ago. 
You was born in—— 

Mary. Coward! (Gets up.) A beastly, poking, prying jack- 
daw, that’s what you are! (Goes to char by table.) 

SwEETLAND. And what are you? Who opens the letters at the 
post office ? 

Mary. OH!!! 

SwEETLAND. I never believed it till now; but nowI do. And 
if you can call me “a poking, prying jackdaw,” Mary Hearn, I’m 
wasting your time and mine. You've done it now! It’s all over— 
you’ve lost the chance of a lifetime, you stupid woman | 

Mary. ’Tis libel to say I touch the letters (goes to him 0.) and 
I'll have you up for it. 

SwrEtLanp. No, you won’t—you wouldn’t dare. There’s too 
many think the same. 

Mary. Oh!} 
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SwerTLaND. I can look at you now without a throb or a pange 
Here was I—a man out of the common by all accounts—and you—a 
good enough woman, though too fond of dressing your mutton 
lamb fashion. 

Mary. Oh!!! You dare say that! (To ottoman.) ; 

SwEETLAND. I was going to dare all things. I was just going 
to say something as you’ve never heard afore, Mary Hearn, and never 
will again. 


Mary (staring at him). I don’t know what you're talking about. 


(Sits on sofa.) 

SwEETLAND. Oh, yes, you do—nobody better. Trust a woman 
for that. I came expecting to find good value. I came as a Chris- 
tian widow man to a Christian spinster. 

Mary (gets up, stares at him). Is this a nightmare ? 

SwEETLAND. Your hat is. 


(Mary Hzarn sits again sofa tL.) 


You’ve lost the chance of a lifetime—that’s what you’ve done. 
You're the sort that be so busy running after the boys, that you 
miss the men—that’s what you are. And me one of they people 
a little child can lead, though a regiment of soldiers can’t drive. 

Mary. Now, look here. Are you offering marriage, or ain’t 
you ¢ 

SwEETLAND. Not now. (Rises.) It’s all off now—and so will 
Ibe. You don’t want to hear a “ beastly, poking, prying, jackdaw ” 
no more, of course. (Going up to door.) 


(Mary Hearn begins to heave and make strange noises.) 


(Turns and comes down a bit.) I don’t care a damn for they noises. 
You can roll your eyes and gasp and gurgle, or stand on your silly 
head if you want to. There’s the truth, and now you know it. 

Mary (laughing and losing her self-control, gets wp and crosses to 
ottoman). You—you—you old sheep! You come to a woman in 
all her prime and beauty—you to run after me! 

SWEETLAND (R.c.). And don’t you think you was the first, 
because you wasn’t! 

Mary (by ottoman. Pointing at him). There—there—you’ve 
given yourself away properly now! No, I wasn’t the first—and I 
shan’t be the last. I shan’t be the last, Sammy Sweetland! You 
mind that! (Sits on ottoman.) 

SwEETLAND. Bah! Grapes are sour! You’re mad to think what 
you’ve lost, you idiot! 

Mary (flinging herself about on otioman and going into hysterics). 
Help! Help! Save me! (Shrieks wildly.) 


(SWEETLAND walks down R. and up and then down again.) 
(Glee Singers—“ Widdicombe Fair.’’) 
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(The French windows open and Miss Tapper enters, followed by 
Henry Coaxker from t.) 


Henry. Guy Fawkes and angels! What's Sammy Sweetland 
doing to post-mistress ? 


(SWEETLAND standing R., Mary on ottoman making horrible noises, 
kicking, and exposing a considerable length of leg. Miss TAPPER 
down on her u. Henry Rp. of and just above ottoman.) 


Mary. Take him away! Take the beast away! 


(Enter from R. Variant DunnyBria and Louisa WINDEATT, and 
go UL.) 
Miss Tapper. Where’s Dr. Rundle? Quick! Quick! 
(Outside the Glee Singers are singing ‘‘ Widdicombe Fair.”) 


(Enter Riowarp Coaker, PETRONELL, and SiBLBY. RICHARD goes 
to L. by ottoman.) 


The doctor! The doctor! 
(RicHARD runs back to garden.) 
(SinLEY and PETRONELL go to SWEETLAND R.) 


(Enter from t. Mrs. Smerpon, Dr. RuNDLE, Vicar, CHURDLEs ASH, 
and four Glee Singers. Enter x, ARAMINTA—Sopuig, TEDDY, 
and Mrs. RUNDLE.) 


SwEETLAND. God’s my judge I was only talking sense to the 
fool. 
Henry. But what was you doing, Samuel ? 
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ACT IT 


Somnz.—The scene is the same as in Act I, with slight modifications of 
detail. 


(AnamintA Dencu and SrBLey discovered. Sipiey, behind u. of 
table, is rolling paste and making an apple-pie. ARAMINTA, in same 
place as in Act I, near door to garden, sits peeling potatoes and 
dropping them into a saucepan of water. The peel she drops into 
a pail.) 

SrptEy. I suppose Churdles knows when the train comes in ? 

Araminta. He knows. 

Srp,Ey. Father writes as though he wasn’t any the better for 
his little change. And Petronell won’t be in a very good temper 
either. 

Araminta. She only went to Dawlish to see if Dick Coaker would 
be drawn down after her. 

Sistey. Ican’t understand why he wasn’t. “Twas a great chance 
for him. 

Araminta, We’re all wrong about Richard, Sibley—all wrong. 
I’m terrible sorry for Petronell. 

SrpLEY. It makes me angry with Richard—almost. I told him 
as plain as 1 dared at Miss Tapper’s spread that he’d only got to 
ask... (Crying a little.) There—talk of something else. 


(Enter CourDLES AsH R., closes door.) 


Asu. No news of master ? 

Sistey. We haven’t heard this morning. 

Asu. Then he’s drawn blank again. (Hangs wp hat and goes up 
R.0.) 

SrBLEY. Whatever do you mean, Churdles ? 

AsH (going up R.0.). I mean the Dawlish widow at ‘‘ The Ring 
0’ Bells.” Be everybody blind but me ? 


(AsH is between ARAMINTA and SiBLEy tn front of doorway.) 


Did he go to Dawlish to hear the niggers on the beach? No—he 
went for a wife and haven’t got her. And he’ll come back in a proper 
tantrum, mark me. 
AraMINTA. What be the women made of nowadays ? 
Asn, Same old beastly stuff they always was. (Turns up to 
78 
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opening and back, mopping head.) There’s only one thing they’re 
good for—to be mothers and bear boys. 

AraminTa. Ah, that’s the way you silly old bachelors talk! 
Naught else for us to do but to bear boys 2 

Asu. Naught else—except to bear girls. Women be wanted for 
the next generation. They ain’t no manner of use to their own. 
I’m ashamed of Samuel Sweetland going round the country offering 
himself at sale prices. (Crosses L.) Everybody’s talking about 
and making fun of him. (By windowt.) ’Tis a disgrace to us males 
that he can sink to go among ’em hat in hand—only to get laughed 
at for his pains. (Looks out of window up L.) 

SrptEy. Whatever are you saying ? 

Araminta (frowning and shaking her head at Asn). Don’t ask 
him—a sour old curmudgeon. He hates the women. You'll hear 
no good of us from him. (Puts pail back under window.) 


(AsH comes down to fireplace.) 


(A knock at the door R. SIBLEY, who is making her apple-pie, goes to 
the door, wiping her hands, and admits GEORGE SMERDON, who goes 
to R. top corner of table. SrBiEy returns to behind table and finishes 
making her pte.) 


GrorcE (to Srptey). Morning! (Zo Araminta.) Morning! 
When do you start for the station, Churdles ? 

Asx. In quarter of an hour. 

GEORGE (standing R. level with the table). Yl drive down along 
with you, if you please. (Puts hat on table, draws chair back a bit 
and sits R. of table.) 


(Asx takes down a whip from above fireplace.) 


ARAMINTA (rises). So you shall then (pointing to Asn), and try 
to make him see a bit of sense, George. (Picks up her basin and the 
saucepan with potatoes.) Come on, Ash—I want you afore you 
start. (Crosses down towards door R., puts basin on dresser, opens 
door, picks up basin, and eat R. door, leaving same open.) 

Asx (examining whip). I be going to put the hossinnow. (Then 
walks across, puts on hat, exit with whip, closing door.) 

Grorcr. Well, I went down. 

Srptey (behind table). So I hear, George. 

GrorGE (spreading out his legs in front of him). Yes, to Dawlish 
I went, and had two walks with her. Once we tramped along by 
the sea, and once we went up over the moor. Walked her off her 
legs, I did. Pretty hopeful—eh ? 

Sistey. Yes, but—— 

Gzorer. And she likewise accepted a bag of prawns—a good 
sign that ? 

Srptey. Was she cheerful ! 

George. No, (shaking his head) I wouldn’t say she was cheerful 
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—no more was your father. He said a lot of harsh things against 
the women, and Petronell had her knife into the men. They be such 
clever people. But the cleverest people ain’t always clever enough 
to be happy. ‘ 

SisLey. That’s one thing makes it worth while being a fool, 
George. You can be happy, whatever else you can’t be. 

Grorce. Not always. Look at me. 

Srptzy. You're no fool. 

Gzorce. First cousin to it; and yet by no means happy. But 
I’m fighting every inch of the way—I’m hanging on like a bulldog, 
Sibley. Ive got my teeth in her, you may say. (Takes a whelk 
shell from his side pocket and holds it up in his left hand to S1BLEY.) 
Do ’e see that shell ? 

SrBLEY. Yes. 

Gzor@E. ’Tis a whelk as I catched when we was walking over 
the rocks at low tide. (Looking lovingly at it, holds tt up in his RB. 
hand.) And I had it cooked, and your sister was so terrible kind as 
to eat it. I shall keep that shell to my dying day. 


(Ststey has finished making her pie and is clearing wp, wiping the 
flour off table, etc.) 


Siptey. I know you care a lot for her. 

Gror@E. She’s everything—everything in the world. 

Sistey. I wish I could help you. 

GeorGE. I wish you could. Nobody can help me. (Puts shell 
in has left breast pocket.) *Tis a job have got to be done single- 
handed. I’m at it night and day, you might say—except when 
I’m asleep. How my brain stands it, I don’t know, but I go battling 
on. 


(Enter CuurpLes Asx door down R. He just opens door, keeps his 
hand on handle.) 
Asn. Here’s Dick Coaker looking for Dr. Rundle and can’t find 
him. 
(Enter RicHarp CoaKER.) 


(AsH closes door, as he goes out again.) 


RicHarv. Morning, Sibley! (Hangs up hat on peg below door B. 
and goes to dresser.) 

GrorGE. He’s out with the hounds in his pink coat. I see him 
and Mrs. Windeatt and Valiant Dunnybrig and a score more riding 
to the meet. 

Srsuey (taking the pie and implements from table). Dr. Rundle, 
what’s wrong? (Looking at RicHarpD, alarmed.) 

RICHARD (smiling reassuringly). Only about some hay my old 
man sold him when he was at Miss Tapper’s flare-up. 


(SiBLEY taking up tray with pie, etc., moving to L.) 
Don’t you go, Sibley, please. 


| 


| 
| 
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SIBLEY (crossing round L. end of table to door R.). Yl be back in 
& minute if you want me. 


(RicHaRD opens door for her and closes it after her.) 


(GEoRGE and RicHarD look at each other in doubt. GroraE shows 
the more feeling, puffs his cheeks and gets red, facing to t.) 


RicHarD (R.). Fine day, George Smerdon. 

Gzorce. I don’t want no words with you, Richard Coaker. 
’Tis very certain us can’t be friends—so we’d better keep clear of 
each other till the battle’s won, or lost. 

RIcHARD (coming up R.). And why the mischief can’t we be 
friends, George ? 

GrEorGE. Because we can’t. 

RIcHARD (goes to dresser). Been to Dawlish, I hear ? 

GEORGE (turning to RicnaRD). Yes, I did go to Dawlish. But 
you didn’t—that’s one up against you, be sure of that. 

RicHARD (R.). Why the devil should I go to Dawlish? (Looking 
out of window R.) 

GEoRGE. What a question! What’s the good o’ talking? 
Ain’t we bitter as death for the same woman ? 

Ricuarp. Good Lord! (He turns and goes behind GrorcE to 
back of table, stops and looks at him in astonishment.) You don’t 
want her, too 2 

GEoRGE. With every drop of blood I want her. Like a tiger 
I want her; and your love-making, so to call it, is the moon to 
my sun. A bird in the hedge makes better love than you. To let 
her go out of your sight for a week and never to cross the road after 
her! Call that love! ; 

RIcHARD (he goes to u. of table and sits). Man alive, she wasn’t at 
Dawlish ! 

GrorcE. Wasn’t at Dawlish! (Taking shell from socket.) 
Didn’t I catch this whelk with these hands out of a pool at her 
feet ; and didn’t I have it cooked for her; and didn’t she eat it ? 
I dare say you'd like that shell! You’d have to kill me first, Richard 
Coaker, afore you'd get it! (Shows whelk-shell and returns wt to his 
inside pocket.) 

RIcHARD (contemptuously). That was only Petronell, George. 

Grorcr. ‘Only Petronell.” (He sits bolt wpright in his chair.) 
Only Petronell ! 

Ricnarp. Good Lord! Are you chattering about her? 

Grorce. And who else on the face of the earth be there to chatter 
about 4 

RICHARD (with a broad, pleasant smile). My dear man, I haven’t 
got no use for Petronell. 

Grorce. Then why the mischief be you always dogging her 
footsteps? Why be you always at Applegarth? Why are you up 
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here now, waiting for her to come back and too slack to go to the 
station to meet her and help with the parcels like I shall ? 

Ricuarp (still with a broad, happy smile). Fancy you thinking 
that ! 

GrorcE. ’Tisn’t only me; everybody thinks it. 

Ricuarp. Who ? 

Grorce. Her father thinks it, for he told me so, and Miss Dench 
thinks it—(he gets quite animated)—and that slip of a girl Sibley 
thinks it, and—and she thinks it herself, for that matter. 

Ricnarp. I don’t want Petronell, and never did want her. 
(Rises, crosses and stands with back to fire.) 

GEORGE (rises, pushes chair under table, spits on hands—puts on 
hat). Then the sooner she knows it the better. And to-day she shall 
know it. 

RicHARD (on rug). I’m after somebody else, and always have 
been. 

GrorcE. Bah! There ain’t anybody else. 


(Enter StBLEy from R., followed by CourDLES Asu with whip, who 
holds door open. StBLEY crosses to front of dresser drawer.) 


Aso. Come on, George! I’m off. 
(Hait CourpiEs Asu, leaving door open.) 


RicHARD. Good luck, George ! 
GroreE. She hasn’t got a leg to stand upon now, that I can see. 


(Crosses towards door with determination.) 
RicuarD. You hunt her down, then. 
(Exit GeorGE after Asu and closes door.) 


SrptEy. Poor George! 
RicwarD. Rich George! 


(SiBLEy takes the coloured tablecloth from the dresser, shutting drawer, 
and proceeds to spread it on the table, having shifted chair R. up a 
bit out of her way.) 


Sintey. Tis to be very poor to love a girl that don’t love you, 
Richard. 


Ricnwarp. Yes. (Crosses to chair u. of table.) Not the only one 
in that fix. 

SistEy (laughing. Throws cloth). Easier to know your trouble 
than your luck, seemingly. 

Ricuarp. I’m glad I met George. 


(Sipiey ts R. of table. Ricuarn t. of table, he makes an attempt to 
help with the cloth, but only succeeds in holding it wp out of posztion.) 


Yve told him something that have put life into him. 
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Sistuy. I wish for Petronell’s sake you could be a bit more like 
other people. 


(He ts still rather hindering with the cloth.) 


Excuse my plain speaking. But—but—you’d better be off after 
Dr. Rundle. 

Ricuarp. Idon’twanthim. (Laughing atSrptny.) *Twas only 
an excuse to come up here. 

SIBLEY (looking wistfully at Rrcuarp). She ain’t home yet. 

RicHarD. Oh yes, she is. 

Srstey. I ought to know. 

Ricwarp. So you ought, sure enough. 

Srstey. Why didn’t you go to Dawlish? “(She sits chair r. end 
of table.) 

Ricuarp. Why should I? ’Twas only Petronell there. 
(Casually.) 

Srptey. “‘ Only Petronell! ” 

Ricwarp. “Only Petronell!” You're as bad as George 
Smerdon. 

SisLtEY. What more do you want than Petronell ? 

RicwarpD. I'll tell you. (Sits t.c., chair behind table. Pauses.) 
I’m here to tell you afore they come home. (Fiddling with cloth. 
Quietly.) I suppose a little quiet maiden like you be dazzled by 
Petronell, same as George Smerdon and a good few other folks. 
They can’t imagine a man liking a nightingale better than a peacock. 

SiptEy. She’s not a peacock. 

Ricwarp. Leaveher. It seems that your father and Miss Dench, 
and a fool here and there, all thought I came to Applegarth after 
your sister. 

SrptEy. Naturally. Who was there to come for else? Dear 
Petronell thought—— 

Ricwarp. The same. I know. But why? I never said a 
word—lI never looked a word—I never squeezed her hand even. 
But because—(tenderly)—I was dumb and stupid as a pig along 
with you, and gay and easy along with her, they thought . . . there 
—it shows how a man may be misread. And that’s why—(happy 
thought)—when Petronell appeared you was always off like a shot out 
of a gun, I suppose ? 

Srstey. Two’s company, Richard. 

Ricnuarp. And damn bad company if they’re the wrong "uns. 
’Twas because you always bolted when you got half a chance that 
I hung fire. 

Srstey. I thought you came for her sake. 

Ricuarp. I came for my own—and—(tenderly)—for hope to 
please you, Sibley. 

Sretey (after a bewildered look at him), What a staggering thing! 

x 
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(in a low voice.) I’ve always been wishful to befriend you—with 
Petronell ! 

Ricwarp (cheerily). And little knew the thoughts I thought— 
and the cusses I cussed. 

Sintey. This be treason to sister. (Shaking her head sadly.) 

Rrcwarp (bluff and cheerful). Don’t say that. (Rises. He comes 
closer to her at back of table.) She’ll understand, if George can make 
her. George always says what he means, whatever his faults. 
He’ll worry her now like a terrier worries a rat. (Znghily.) And 
oh, Sib—(tenderly)—I do love you so, dear—wrapped up in the very 
shadow of you, Sib. (Whimsically.) I’ve kissed the chair you sat 
on afore to-day. Ihave! A good year and more it have been going 
on now. (He leans on table near to Sistey. Slowly.) When d’you 
think it began ? 

Srstey. I don’t know, Richard. 

RicHarD (looking in front). In church. I happened to pitch 
alongside you, and you offered me a share of your hymn-book ; and 
when I see your little thumb—(looking atthumb)—alongside my great 
big one—’twas a most touching sight and I never got overit. (Holds 
up his R. thumb.) 


(SiBLEY puts up hers, he laughs. Pause. She thinks—remembers 
perfectly ; a happy smile, and a great light comes over her face. She 
speaks, with almost.a sob in her voice.) 


Srstey. Your thumb was grubby, I remember. 

RicHarp. God forgive me—(laughing)—I dare say it was. 

SIBLEY (gets up, very thoughtful, goes round front of table and ends 
speech between table and fire, facing Ricuarp, almost back to audience). 
I’m thinking on my sister. (t.c.) This is a fearful thing, Dick. 

Ricwarp (brightly). Think on me—I ain’t a fearful thing. 
(Going towards her round behind table.) I’m the proudest man in 
Little Silver. (Putting chair under u. end of table—stands below t. 
end of table.) 

SrBLEy (L.c.). I haven’t took you yet. 

_Ricuarp (tenderly—moves o. by u. slowly). Come here, you 
dinky dear! Come in myarms! (Opening his arms, he stands close to 
her. She looks at him, but doesn’t move.) ’Tis all right with Petronell. 
She’ll hate me for a minute and then she'll calm down. George be 
worth fifty of me. 

SIBLEY (puting her left hand on his arm). Don’t say that. 
Ricuarp. In cash—that’s all. I’m so good as him in every 
other way. And Petronell’s only got to think it over, then she'll 
understand. Wasn’t her fault. “Iwas yours, and your father’s, 
and ’Minta’s, 
( Pause.) 


Sretxy. When she knows you love me—oh dear | 
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(Slowly she raises her eyes and looks into his, then buries her face on 
his shoulder. She is on his u. He puts his arm rownd her very 
gently. He makes no attempt to raise her head or to kiss her.) 


Ricwagp. I'll warrant she’ll come well out of it. She’s made 
of fine stuff. She likes George better than you guess. I saw her 
with him at Miss Tapper’s party. 

Srerey (her head leaning against him, holding his coat with both 
hands, and looking down, not at him). I never dreamed of this—I 
never looked so high as you. 

_ Ricwarp. I was pluckier, I did look so high as you, my pretty 
‘bird. But you seemed a terrible long way off—and yet here you be 
in my arms—and glad to be! Say you be glad. (Pleadingly.) 

Srsiey (moving back from him a step and looking up into his face). 
Is it right? Is it honest, Richard ? 

RicHarp (a step to her, he takes her in his arms). Honest as the 
sunshine. (With face close to hers, her lips near his.) Kiss me, for 

God’s sake! (They kiss, a long, silent, restful kiss.) And loving 
me a little bit all the time, I'll swear. (He holds her at arms’ length, 
looking at her.) 

Srptzy. I always loved you when I dared to think of you. I 
couldn’t help it. But I wept salt tears for my wickedness when I 
did. (Buries her face on is shoulder and smiles at him. Srpirey 
is now on his R. arm. He stoops over her.) 

Ricuarp. Never let me see no tears on your face—(with some- 
thing between laughing and crying)—else Vl lick ’em off. (He holds 
her in las arms again.) 


} 


(They are kissing each other when ARAMINTA comes in door down RB.) 


Araminta. My gracious! (Surprised, falling back, goes out 
again, closing door.) 


(They remain with his arms round her quite still. ARAMINTA re-enters 
and closes door.) 


Ricnarp (triumphantly and cheerfully). Don’t go! Don’t go! 
We ain’t ashamed of it. (They cross to 0.) Miss Dench! 

Srptey (running to Araminta B.). Oh, ’Minta, "Minta!—he 
came here for me, and he’s offered and I’ve took him. For God’s 
sake it ban’t wicked to Petronell. 

Araminta. My dear (Pause. Not quite recovered from her 
surprise. Then a look at Ricuarn, then she wraps her wp in a large- 
hearted loving embrace.) My dear little Sibley! (Pause. Complete 
change of tone over Stpuuy’s shoulder.) You crafty toad, Richard 
Coaker ! 


(She leads Srptey to chair k. of table. Sipiey sits.) 


Ricoarp. I know it. Cunning as a bushel of snakes. But I’ve 
got her. She’s caught. The storm bave been brewing for a month 
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o’ Sundays, Miss Dench, and now it’s busted. (He sits x. of table 
and leans over 1t.) 

Araminta. A lot of blind sillies we’ve been! (Is back of table.) 
If us didn’t all think—goodness knows why—— (Sits.) 

Ricuarp. If you’d only let me alone to mind my own business ; 
but you was always heaving t’other girl at my head. 

Siptey. Am I right, "Minta ? 

Araminta. Of course you’re right. We were wrong—not you. 

Srstey. I was always terribly addicted to Richard. 

RicHAaRD (with a quiet, happy laugh). And so you always ran 
away from me, asif I was the plague in a pairo’ boots. (He gets up 
and goes in front of table to R.) Tm off now. 

SIBLEY (coming down and catching him on her B., standing up and 
holding him). Don’t you go—’tis you must break it to father. I 
don’t dare. 

RicHarD. I'll break it to him fast enough. (Taking her in his 
arms again.) Never fear for that. Tll just run across and tell 
Uncle Henry—then [ll come back. ’Twill be meat and drink to 
Uncle Henry. He’s awful fond of you. (Tenderly.) 


(Another embrace.) 


SrstEy. Don’t be long, then. I can’t bear you out of my sight 
now. 

Ricwarp. I'll never be out o’ your sight no more, very soon. 
(He goes to kiss her.) 


(SrsLEy looks round at Araminta, who hastily looks the other way as 
he goes off. She lingeringly keeps hold of his hand and goes with 
him to door—exit RicuarD.and looks out after he has gone. She 
shuts the door very slowly, with a look of happy wonder on her face.) 


(ARAMINTA goes L. of table to the front of it, and stands there with her 


arms spread out L.0. She does not speak till SrpLEY has come to 
her and she has kissed her.) 


Araminta. My own little pet! Oh, I’m so glad for’e! ’Tis a 
brave, bright bit o’ news. “Twill cheer up father. 

SiBLEY. But Petronell ? 

ArAminTA. She’ll know where she is now. 

SrptEy. But Petronell—— 

AraMInTA. She won’t wanthimnomore. *Twas only his holding 
off made her so coming on. 


(A knock at the door R, ARAMINTA answers it, going in front of 
SIBLEY, who remains just where she is, looking towards door.) 


(Enter Miss Tutrza TAprer.) 


Miss Tarrrr. Good morning, Araminta! Good morning, 
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Sibley! (She comes in front of Axaminta and shakes hands with 
 Srptey c.) You expected me? You had my postcard ? 


(Araminta closes door, goes to back of table.) 


Srptey. So I had—(she looks round at the postcard, which ts 
standing up on the mantelshelf)—and quite forgot it, Miss Tapper! 
The harvest decorations ? 

Miss Tapper (goes R. of table). Your dear father promised me 
quantities of laurel and yew. I have come in the Vicar’s pony 
carriage to fetch it. (Sits Rr. end of table.) 

SIBLEY (still standing leaning in front of table L.c. of same). So 
you shall, Miss Tapper. Churdles Ash will be back from the station 
directly. You shall choose what you want. (Front corner of table 
L.O.) 

Araminta (back of table rn. end of same). I hope you’ve quite got 
over it, miss, and feel none the worse ? 

Miss Tapper. My little affair? Dve not got over it at all. It 
was a terrible strain—(turns to ARAMINTA)—so very muchseemed to 
happen in such a short space of time—that outrageous person. I 
shall never forgive myself. 


(Voices heard outside.) 


SWEETLAND (off R. in an angry voice). Damn it, Ash, you get 
clumsier every day of your life! 

Srptey. There’s father | 

Araminta (back of table). He’s come! Master’s home again! 
(Puts c. chair under table.) 

Miss Tapper. Then perhaps I may get the opportunity to say a 
few words of explanation to dear Mr. Sweetland. I owe it to him. 
(Rises.) 


(The door R. is thrown open. SAMUEL SWEETLAND enters first. 
PETRONELL comes next. She kisses ARAMINTA, who goes behind her 
round to R. of SWEETLAND to help him with coat, etc. PETRONELL 
goes behind table to armchair above fireplace. CuuRDLES AsH 
follows them in with two parcels and two portmanteaux, puts them 
ready wp stage 0. to be taken into house.) 


SwEETLAND (obviously in a bad temper. Seeing Miss TappEr, he 
pulls wp short). You! (He turns to SipuEy who has come over to 
him.) Ah, Sibley! (Kisses her.) 


(SIBLEY goes over to PETRONELL and kisses her. Miss TAPPER crosses 
to t. end of table. SwHETLAND hangs up his hat, then goes to 
Araminta, who helps him off with his coat and examines button.) 


PETRONELL (lisilessly). Here we are. (Kisses Sipuey, who has 
crossed and is between PETRONELL and Miss Tapper.) 
SwEETLAND (fo ARAMINTA). What’s Tapper doing here 4 
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Sistey. Miss Tapper’s come about the green stuff for the decora- 
tions. 
(SrBLEY puts her in armchair, Araminta hangs coat on hook below 
door.) 
SWEETLAND (coming down R.). Pity you couldn’t choose a more 


fitting time. ; 
Miss Tapper. Oh... if this is not the right moment... 


(Crosses to SWEETLAND 0.) 
SwEETLAND. I wish I knew the right moment. I haven’t found 


it yet. (Turns up R.) 
(Miss TAPPER crosses to R.0.) 


Asu (takes hat off). ’Tis the right moment for clipping the yew 
hedge, and if you’ll come along, miss, I’ll do it now afore dinner. 
(Comes to r. end of table.) 


(ARAMINTA crosses wp and carries one portmanteau and parcel upstairs 
through door u.) 


Miss Tapper. Thank you, Mr. Ash. (AsH follows ARAMINTA 
with the other two. She stands still.) 


(SWEETLAND looks at her with a “ why don’t you go?” expression, 
crosses up R. by dresser.) 


SIBLEY (to PETRONELL, alone, in an undertone). Petronell dear, 
come in the garden a minute before you take off your jacket—such 
a wonderful thing ! 


(PETRONELL rises and goes towards garden door.) 


I want to tell you first of all. Have you seen George ? 

PETRONELL (stops). Have I seen George! When do I see any- 
body but George? I wish some other people were as much in 
earnest as that fellow. 


(During this SwEETLAND takes lozenge-box from his pocket.) 
SrptEy. Perhaps they are. 


(Exeunt Ststey and PETRONELL through R.0. door into garden 
closing it.) 


(Asu returns from door up L. SWEETLAND crosses to ASH, who ts L.O. 
at back.) 


SWEETLAND (to Asx). Cut her a dollop of evergreens and send 
her going. (He crosses L., puts box of lozenges on mantelpiece.) 


(Miss Tapper is still standing R.c., fiddling with her bag.) 


Asu (puts on hat. Goes to garden door R.C., opens it and returns 0.) 
Come on, miss. 
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Miss Tapper. Thank you, Mr. Ash. (Turns up R.0.) The 
Vicar’s pony carriage is at the gate. 


(Zait CuuRDiEs Asu, garden door.) 


(SWEETLAND is L. He turns and looks at Miss TaprEr, and listens to 
her with no expression on his face.) 


(Zo SwEETLAND.) Shall see you again, dear Mr. Sweetland. 
(SWEETLAND grunts.) 
(Exit Miss TappEr, by garden door, which she leaves open.) 


(ARAMINTA enters, shuts the garden door after Miss Tapper. When 
SWEETLAND sits in armchair by fire, she comes and stands on 
his RB.) 


SWEETLAND (having put his box of jujubes on the extreme wpper 
end of the mantelpiece, moves armchair down by chair L. and sits). 
That woman have no feeling for time or place! Well, ’tis all over, 
*Minta. The game’s up—I’m broken—I’m done for. (Takes paper 
out of his pocket.) That’s the last of ’em. (Scratches his pencil 
through list.) 

AramintTa. Don’t talk like that—a brave creature like you. 
(She sits u. of table.) 

SWEETLAND. Truth’s truth, and I see it all. The whole power 
of the female sex be drawn up against me. Some enemy’s put the 
evil eye on me, I believe—else it couldn’t be they all.... ’Tis 
very bad for one’s character. My self-respect have gone. 

ARAMINTA. Don’t you say that, Sweetland. I won’t hear a 
strong sensible man like you say that. 

SwEETLAND. It’s hit me hard—cruel hard. 

Araminta. Make light of it, my dear, and look forward. 

SweEtTLanpd. If you make light of your misfortunes, everybody 
else be only too darned glad to do the same. I won’t make light of 
it. ’Tisn’t a light matter. 

AraAminta (gently leading him to the subject she wishes to hear 
about). Mrs. Mercy Bassett didn’t see her way ? 

SWEETLAND. ’Twas touch and go. I thought I'd got her. It 
shaped all right, though she’s aged a good bit since I last saw her. 
I felt thankful for small mercies and went at her in a humble spirit. 

AramiInta. What was her objection ? 

SwEETLAND. Shecouldn’ttell me. She is one of they maddening 
women who can’t make up their mind. I spent a good bit of money 
one way and another. I took her up to Exeter for a treat, and 
showed her the cathedral and the museum. She liked they Egyptian 
mummies at the museum far better than the cathedral. A morbid 
woman. I was generous, ’Minta, and gave her a bottle of sherry 
wine with her dinner. Cost four bob it did. 

AraMinTa. Who could do more ? 
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Sweertann dad she drank i, and instead of lifting her up, 
east her down, ¥. ‘ 
Amonnta, What a pity! Ft de with some people. 
Swasttann, She iked my appearamee and manner and way 
and gift af speech. 7 
Agawinta, Qf coarse she did. : : ; 
Swerriana Bat she was afd af hea the sea, hocaare 
ef a catch in her pater 5 Te takes ef a aight, 
Asaxmnta, Dartmoor ait be the beat in the work’, . 
Swasreann, SQ I told her. T istered to all her silly objections 
ani Gida’t show @ mech as s pinch af temper. 
Amammta, Pe sor you didn't : 
Swesrttana Bat she broke me down at Ast ety) I ave 
fall up with cranks and whines and the manheoad fas al ont 
me, and Diol her I was aff, (Re ges we and samas Raab 2 treglana) 
T also tel ber that she might go te hell far a hashand, (Deras ap 
& wind Ldn Frond gf amnckatr and damn quae = 
Asammrta, Qh dear !— was all over then, af caune ? 
SWEETTAND (ewe 1.0, hema aad Rare Asaminta) ee | 
it, My lageage breed her ep. She ver near Rang berelf } 
my nade “Thea ste reaped and wept a heeket, 


(Be bas maha Rs pipe Som geeks, and Rated round on shelf Sie 
gees over & Graser, gas a dee gf matches Seon drawer, comes ® R 
oY Re) - 

Tis morning she was af the station, She breaght a nacegay of ras 

& & parting gh Looking back Pha gad te AN “ae She's 

tee weak and Soppy. Te be the aak te any woman's ivy in rasa; 


bat she'd aheke me. T want a woman, net a } 
Asura, You Per man! (QS on chase aa Av ~~ 
wp mates, Takis Ae phere.) “Ks emoxgh to weaken yoor 
im the whole pack af as 

Swesrann No—I deat ey that ne mer. Tr a difealt 
man, Pm very bwainied abet ik I don't mech want to ge 
ea living, “Mint, if Dm te be wed ne mor. 

Amonyta. Yor mast poll yoanell tegether, There's as goad 
and better than thee, 
Swasttann, I know it-that’s the hard thing Pe fir tao 


seanible to pretend there ain's ¥ of proper ween 
about and ¢ Wa hineien “beth my shar. Tye 
my Tibiy. T shall never get another now, 

Amati, TR wager ther’s a ate matel exeatare waiting far 
FOR Fee You'll have a guendid triumph the very next time E 
shoukin’t weader, 

SWeStharn Tre got a ht af fealts (PvE matches tn pocket 


The trath ks that Pre deen thinking teo of Weed—not enough 
adoat other people, i 
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| 4 Azamists. We all do. "Tis human nature to put ourselves 
| Dret. 

SweetLaspd. You don’t. "Iwas you opened my eyes to it. 
| You put everybody else first. Your—— 

Anamista. Don’t wastetime praising me—I’m nobody. (Crosses 
to dresser ond gets pod.) Let’s think what to do next. 

SweetLanp. You may be a nobody, but you’re a good Christian 
nobody, ’Minta, and a proper big-hearted nobody. 

Anauista (comes to c. back of table. Brings paper, pad, and pencil, 
Eeflecding and not heeding him). Have you ever thought about that 
. woman Jane Cherry, the huckster’s sister? (She sits back of 

) 
Sweettanp. No, I haven’t, and I ain’t going to. What's Jane 

Cherry tome? Listen,’Minta. Confession is good for the soul. I 
| have seen all my silly faults very clear of late. There’s no place 

like the lonely seashore to show you what a poor thing you are. 
But you be a steadfast glass in which a man may see the truth of 
himeclf if he’s minded to. 

Azvaminta. Never mind that. I be proud to be useful to you 
and yours in my small way. And I hope you'll always let me. 
Jane Cherry-— 

SwereTLtany. Ararminta, list to me. I be sudden and rash as 
usual, for what I’m going to say only come over me in the train an 
hour ago. But there is a woman—one woman—— 

ApamintTa. I’m glad to hear you say that. I'll help you heart 
and soul, if ’tis in my power to do so. 

Swerrt_anxp. “Tis in your power,nodoubt. (Gets wp and stands 
back to fireplace again at the lower end.) But what will you'say when 
I tell you her name? You'll say, “ Here’s a man as be offering 
second-hand goods.” 

Apamints. Don’t matter a button what I’d say. Who is she? 
If she’s clever and sensible, she wouldn’t say that—even if she knew 
your misfortunes. 

SweerLasD (advancing). Let me speak. I’m not talking about 
any other woman; I’m talking about you. If I’d come to you first 
I should have been 4 wise man. A very poor figure I cut, no doubt 
—like a storm-foundered ship trying to beat into harbour afore she 
sinks, And why such a rare piece as you should— 

(He has a fit of covgling.) 
(She gets lowenges from eatreme wpper end of mantelshelf and hands 
them to him on his ».. hand and pute box back on shelf after he has 

taken one and goce to back of table o.) 


—be a blessed harbour—for me, be blessed if I know. (Clears ns 
throot. Takes lozenge.) So there ’tis. My eyes are oper and I see 
that while I wae climbing the hedge, the flower was at my feet. 
And I do believe—I do humbly believe— 
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(She takes pad and pencil back to dresser and comes on his R. in front 
of table.) 


But stop me if you’ve heard too much. Don’t think you'll make 
me angry if you say “no.” I’m tamed to hear “no.” I expect 
“no.” I don’t see how you can well say anything else to such a 
man. But I’d like tomention one thing in my favour,’Minta. A 
little child can lead me—— 

Araminta (on his R., looks up into his face and smiles). I know 
that. 

SwEETLAND. I grant there haven’t been much signs of it lately ; 
but I be only waiting for your hand. 

AraMinTA. You'd wed me, Samuel Sweetland ? 

SwEETLAND. That would I, Araminta, and do my mightiest to 
be worthy. Not good enough by a thousand miles—though I may 
have been for the others—quite good enough for them. But not 
for you. ’Tis like the starling offering to wed the golden plover— 
me offering for you. You're a wonder and I’m a scorn. 

Araminta. No wonder me, and no scorn you. Just an everyday 
man and woman, no better nor worse than their neighbours. I’ve 
known you for a real good chap many a year now. 

SWEETLAND. If you’ve seen the best of me, Minta, you’ve seen 
the worst. But bad’s the best. No, I don’t deserve one kind word 
from you. I deserve naught—yet ask all. 

ARAMINTA. Be sure you mean this? (Sits L. end of table.) ’Tis 
fearful sudden. 

SWEETLAND. Like all conversions. (Pulls armchair round and 
sits close to her.) The Lord works same as the lightning, and don’t 
give warning where He’s going to strike and wake sense in a man’s 
heart. And I’m not too old to mend. I may even rise up to be 
good enough for such a gracious woman as you. Such charity as 
you’ve got covers a multitude of sins,’Minta. Can it cover mine ? 
(He puts out lis hands to her.) 


(A pause.) 


No—I reckon it can’t. [’msorry. I’m asking too much. Forgive 
me. 

Araminta. I'll take you, Samuel. 

SwWEETLAND. You mean it? 

ARAMINTA. I meanit. *Tis a solemn and great uplifting. But 
if you can rise to it, so can I. Us knows each other’s tempers very 
well—our strength and our weakness—and give and take be the 
whole art of marriage, so far as I can see from the outside. (Gives 
him her hand.) TVllenter in, Samuel, I’ll enter in with trust and hope 
—and proud to enter in along with such a man as you. 


(SWEETLAND rises, standing on her u., and holding her hand. She looks 
up in has face.) 
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SwEzTtanp. You're a blessed pattern of woman, you be—light 
in the world’s twilight, the likes of you, and always have been. And 
if you repent this day’s work, then may I lose my salvation. (Hand 
on ARAMINTA’S L. shoulder.) 

AramintAa (laughing). Twill be a shattering surprise for your 
maidens. 

SWEETLAND (goes behind table to o. of it). Brave news for them 
and all the world. And now—now this minute—to mark the change, 
you must blossom out afore them, same as the sun from behind a 

_ eloud. You must go a lot finer from this hour—from this very 
hour. 

AramintTa. Churdles Ash says that we change our clothes—not 
our claws. 

SwWEETLAND. None ever saw your claws; and none ever saw you 

| in clothes worth the name. 
| AraminTa. Mercy me! What about my Sundays ? 

SWEETLAND. *Tis only one sad-coloured gown instead of another. 
Now list what you must do. Afore my dear Tibby went she’d laid 
in a brave, flame-new, party dress, and never once wore it. 

AraminTa. She did, for Jane Westaway’s wedding she bought it. 

SWEETLAND. And went to wear her heavenly robes afore the day 
came. 

Araminta, And she wished for me to have the new frock—bade 
me take it. “Twould fit me proper, she said. 

SwEETLAND. But you never wore it ? 

Araminta. Good powers, no! ’Tis much too fine, 

SwEETLAND. You get into they clothes this moment. (Goes up 
a bit and turns.) I order you,’Minta. And deck your hair a trifle 
more dashing too. ; 

AramMiIntTA. I can’t, Samuel—I don’t know how. 

SwEETLAND. There’s nothing you couldn’t do if you try—(comes 
down to table with a change of tone, in a softer voice)—nothing you 
wouldn’t do to please me. I be going to do countless rare things to 
pleasure you, "Minta—thousands of *em—so just this one—now— 
quick, afore Tapper goes. “Twill be such a noble sight for her to 
report in the parish. 

AraminTA. Fancy my looking at myself in the glass! 

SwEETLAND. You'll see something as will astonish you. So set 
about it. 


(Enter Cuurpies Asu through garden door, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
a faggot of green stuff, which he puts down near dresser, and clear of 
door, leaving garden door open.) 


(To Asx.) Where’s Sibley ? 
Asx (R.C.). She’s down in the garden along with old Tapper. 
SwEETLAND. We mustn’t let Miss Tapper go for a minute. 
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There’s news flying about yet. (Zo Araminta.) Don’t you forget 
now. I be set on it. I will have it so. 


(Exit SwEETLAND, gaily laughing by garden door x.c., which he closes.) 
(ARAMINTA sits staring before her and takes no notice of ASH.) 


Asn. There—though why the Almighty should like for our hedge- 
clippings to go into His holy house, I can’t see. (Lakes hat—up at 
back.) What’s happened? You’ve got him into a good temper 
again. (Shaking his head.) You always do. 

Araminta. I hope I always shall. (Rises, stands u.c., looking 
towards fireplace, back to AsH.) 

Asu (looks at her, then at the audience—comes down a little r. of 
table). *Tis only because you agree with him. You ought to with- 
stand him more. 


(She laughs shyly, facing to fireplace.) 


ARAMINTA. The master’s going to wed in earnest. 

Asx. Never! Catched that woman to Dawlish after all ? 

Araminta. Catched a woman, but not to Dawlish. 

Asx. God befriend me and youthen. (Turns up R.) To think 
of another female in this house! 

ArRamMINTA. She’s no stranger, Churdles. (Walks down t.0o.) 

Asx (comes down). From this place ? 

ARaMINTA. Yes; @ common, everyday object, you might say. 
(Turns round and faces him.) In fact, I be the woman, Churdles 
Ash. 

Asu (drops cap, indicating utmost astonishment. Points). You! 
(Sniffing and picking up cap—sniff again.) Go on! 

AramInTA. Solemn truth. He’s offered and I was proud to 
answer “ yes.” 

AsH. Jimmery! (Sitting R. of table, accepting the fact. Pauses, 
mopping his head, after throwing his cap on table.) Well, they say 
as ite next best thing to no wife be a good one. He’s come out top 
at last. 

ARAMINTA. ’Tis a great advancement for a simple creature like 
me. 

Asu (points). Tl be on your side. I'll help you with the man. 

AraminTa. I know you will. 

Aso. Yes—sense alive you'll find me. (Spits on hands.) If I 
had a threepenny piece for every bit of sense I speak, I’d be so rich 
as George Smerdon this minute. You'll get to his ear now. Don’t 
you forget to tell him I’m cruel underpaid, ’Minta. But there—(with 
a slightly sarcastic laugh)—of course you'll be the “ Missis ” in future 
(picks up hat) and “’Minta” no more. (Puts hat on.) 


(A knock at the door.) 
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'  ARAMINTA (going towards the door RB. and stops o.). "Twill make 
no difference at all, Churdles Ash. 

Asx (grunts. Rises). You wait till you feel the whip in your 
hand and find yourself reigning over us! (Going upR.) Idaresay 
you'll be a proper slave-driver then and, (at door) instead of doing 
other people’s work, you'll make ’em do yours. 


(Ext Asn door R.0. into garden, shutting door.) 


(ARAMINTA opens R. door. Mary HEARN enters—stands by door.) 


Araminta. Mary! 

Mary. To see dear Mr. Sweetland. 

AraAMINTA. You are a stranger! (Closing door and going up 
R.0.) Yes, he’s in. I'll tell him. 


(Enter SwEETLAND from garden door R.c., which he closes.) 


SweetLanD. What did I tell you, ’Minta ? 
ARAmINTA (1.0.). I know. I ain’t forgot. 


(Exit L. up steps to change her dress.) 


SwEETLAND (down u.0. Moves chair to fireplace). And what 
might you want, Miss Hearn ? 

Mary (crosses to L. of table). Speak kindly. Forget the past, 
dear Mr. Sweetland. 

SwWEETLAND. I’m going to—just so quick as ever I can—be sure 
o’ that. 

Mary. Call me Mary. 

SWEETLAND (starts). You don’t mean ? 

Mary. I’ve brought cruel bad news for you. A telegram. I 
took it off the wires myself, and I wouldn’t have nobody else see it, 
so I carried it up. The lady at Dawlish—Mrs. Mercy Bassett. 
She’s changed her mind about you. There’s no Mercy for you in 
that quarter, poor man. (Gives him a telegram.) 

SwEETLAND. What the mischief do you mean? 


(Crosses R., throwing envelope down on table by Mary.) 


Mary. She’s changed her mind—that’s all. You think you’re 
engaged to be married ? 

SweETLanp. And if I do? 

Mary. Well—you ain’t; she’s gone back on you. 

SwEETLAND (reading telegram). “‘ Have reconsidered my answer. 
Mercy.” (Sits R. of table. Laughs.) ; 

Mary. But don’t you mind, Samuel. (Facing him, and rather 
leaning over table.) There was one you wanted more than Mercy 
Bassett—not so long ago. And if this here widow can change her 
mind, because she’s a fool, somebody else can because she’s a wise 
woman. 
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SwEETLAND. But you don’t understand, Mary. (Flourishing 
telegram.) This means 

Mary. Never mind what it means. Just you throw your 
memory back to Tapper’s tea-party, and what I did and said. It 
was her beastly coffee upset my nerves. I turned you down and 
I’m sorry for it. Other people can reconsider their answers besides 
Mercy Bassett. Don’t look at me like that—I’m all blushes, 
Samuel. 

SwWEETLAND. Good powers! You want me? 

Mary. I want to make you a happy man, if I can. 

Swreertanp. You have! You have, Mary. 

Mary. Don’t you speak all of a minute. Take your time. 


(Enter Miss Tarrer from garden door. Goes down R.) 


Swrettanp. You shall hear my answer afore you go. 

Miss Tapper (down pr.) Sibley thought I should find you alone 
now. 

SWEETLAND (staring at her). My conscience, you too? (Rises 
L. and crosses up to stairs.) You ain’t goingto... Just you wait 
here. I want to tell Miss Dench something. Back in half a minute. 
(Takes paper from pocket and scans it.). Things are looking up, 
ladies. 


(Exit SWEETLAND up steps L., waving paper.) 


Mary. Don’t ’ee take no notice of him. He ain’t quite himself. 
A bit light-headed. He’s had an ugly knock—and then a bit of 
good news on top of it. 

Miss TaprER (coming forward R. by table). I hope you’ve quite 
recovered, Mary, from that dreadful attack at my little affair ? 

Mary. It was something I ate. 


(Miss TAPPER is standing R. of table. Rather aloof from Mary, who 
as still seated L. of table.) 


Miss Tapper (siifly). It was certainly nothing you ate—unless 
you ate too much. 

Mary (laughs). There wasn’t no fear of that. 

Miss Tapper. Your nerves want attention, probably. 

Mary. Yes, you often get weak nerves with extra good brains. 
But the dratted men are jealous of woman’s intellects and keep 
us clever ones down. They’re nasty wretches—men are—where 
women are concerned. 

Miss TaprER (coming forward in front of table). There are good 
and bad men. 

Mary. Oh yes—there’s good and bad. I know that quite as 
well as you do—perhaps better. I might have been a wife myself 
if I'd liked. I may be in a man’s arms yet before I’m much older. 

Miss Tapper. Try to be more reticent and dignified. It’s very 
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vulgar to jest on such sacred things, even to a fellow-woman. (She 
goes towards garden door, as if having decided to end the interview.) 

Mary. Hoity! Toity! Grapes are sour, perhaps. Id iike to 
see the man that wanted you, anyway. (Picks wp envelope.) Nasty 
they may be, but they’re not born fools. 

Miss Tapper (after a painful but ineffectual effort to control herself, 
comes close to table R., back of it by chair c. She doesn’t shout, but her 
voice vibrates with anger). You low-minded wretch! You shame- 
less minx! To think that a department of the Civil Service is in 
your hands! 


(Mary laughs.) 


But know this—if only in honour of my dear father’s memory—I, 
too, might have been a wife—the wife of a high-minded and most 
worthy man. 

Mary (excited : tilting back her chair in a reckless way). Easy to 
talk, but let’s hear who ’twas. The Lord of the Manor, perhaps ; 
or was it the Bishop of Exeter? They’d fly afore you—they’d call 
on the hills to cover ’em afore you—— (Her excitement increases. 
She gets up and leans right over the table.) Thirza Trapper you 
ought to be called; but cunning though you may be, you'll never 
catch a man. Tell out his name and let’s hear who went “ nap” 
on you! Names, names, you pinnicking little grey rat! (She 
sways forward at Miss TappEr, then sits u. of table again and begins 
to laugh very loud.) 


(Enter SistEY SwEETLAND and SamMuEL SwEETLAND from up L. 
He comes behind table, a little u. and between them. SIBLEY, rather 
frightened, hangs back B.c.) 


SwEETLanD. Hallo! That laugh again! 

Mary. I’m only laughing at the Vicar’s pet. Here’s the men 
all running to marry her, she says. (She laughs wildly.) 

SwEETLAND. Ladies! Ladies! Aren’t you old enough to know 
better? (He goes u. of table.) Here, take Miss Hearn in the garden 
and give her a ripe pear, Sibley— 


(Mary rises.) 
—and calm her down. I’ve got something to tell her presently. 


(Mary goes up u. of chair where SiBLEY joins her at back, taking her 
arm.) 


Mary. Ah! And don’t you let Tabby Tapper go till she’s 
heard it. 


(They go off into garden, closing door 8.0.) 


Miss Taprer. That outrageous woman, it’s only charitable te 
assume she’s mad. 
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SWEETLAND (goes L. in front of table). She’s sane enough. She’s 
like a lot more ; she’s found out which side her bread was buttered— 
too late. 

Miss Tapper (she has got a little nearer gradually, moving in direction 
of 0. of table). Oh, Mr. Sweetland, may I take this opportunity of 
telling you how bitterly I regretted... 

SwEETLAND. Stop! Stop! There’s a time for everything, 
Thirza, and when the time’s passed it never comes back. 

Miss Tapper. Oh, but I merely meant—— 

SwEETLAND. I don’t blame you—I don’t blame anybody. 
(Looking up from where he is, he can see through the window. He goes 
a little nearer to it to see more clearly.) God’s powers, if there ain’t 
Widow Windeatt! (Takes favourite position back to fire.) Why, 
that’s the whole boilin’ of ’em! A proper man-hunt, this is! 


(Miss TAPPER goes to R.) 


(Enter Variant Dunnysric, Srptey SwEETLAND, PETRONELL 
SWEETLAND, and Louisa WinpeEatr by garden door, followed by 
Ricwarp Coaker. Louisa follows with Srptey on her i. and 
PETRONELL on her R. They go to back of table. Miss TappEr, 
at their entrance, stands back to audience, facing Louisa down R. 
DunNYBRIG comes down R. He and the widow are dressed in 
hunting attere, and she has evidently had a bad fall. She is smeared 
with earth, her face 1s dirty, her habit 1s torn, and her hat is crushed, 
but she is quite cheerful. Ricuarp helps Louisa into chair c. of 
table and PETRONELL goes up to corner of dresser by window and 
places work-basket on window-sill.) 


oo 


PuHTRONELL 
8 
Rionarp Louisa Srsrey 
a @ 2 
DUNNYBRIG 
& 
@ Miss Taprrn SwEETLAND 


Dunnysric. Any port in a storm! Here’s the poor dear been 
throwed over a hedge on Honeybag Down, and but for God’s mercy 
must have broke her neck. 

Voursa. Tm all right. Nothing’s broke. *Tis only a shake-up. 

Srptey. Where’s ’Minta, father ? ; 
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Sweettamp. Ah, ’tis always “ Where’s "Minta?” when man, 
_ wornan or child’s in trouble. Ever ready to epread her wings and 
fly to help. But she’s busy on my account just now. But a drink 
you must have. 


(Bicuaxn, assisted by Peteowen, gets botile and two glasses from 
dresser cupboard wp %. Bicuarp comes to back of table and gives 
@ glast to Miss Tarver, which Sweetiann fill. Petrone 
puts viz glasses on tray ard takes them w. to SweeTLaxD, who 
fills them. Wass Tarver comes 2. of table.) 


| Allof you must drink. There’s something to drink about, I promise 
you. 

Ricwazp (at table). That there is. 

Sweetianp. Now then, in the first place—(pouring out cherry 
brandy. Miss Tarver sips here.) Ab! You've started, I see, 
Miss Tapper. 

(Qhies Tarren gocs down 2. again, and Dussyenic goes up B.) 
That's Miss Dench’s cherry brandy,and you won’t get better in this 
world—or the next. 


(Bicuazn, back of table, gAsaglazs for Duwsyvenic, who te wp B., and 
himself.) 


Here’s my Sibley hitched up to Dick Coaker for a start—— 
Dussyezic. Well done, Dick! Here’s luck to the pair of ’e! 
(He drinks to Picwaxzp.) 
Ricuaup. Thank ye—— (Who has taken lis own glass.) 


(Ricuanp emiles pleasantly, node hie head and drinks. They all 
drink. Pernonxery kisses Sretey, ond goes up to window L. and 
gts her glass onthe vill. Sxeiey puts her gloss onc. table and crosses 
with Ricnanp behind armchair to freplae. Doussyenic turns to 
speak to Miss Tarver, beaween dresser ond door b..) 


SweetTLamp. Bless you both! (Drinks.) But, you haven’t 
heard what's happened to your father yet. Wonders in the land, 
I promise you. 

(Enter Hewny Coanzr, followed by Cuvrpies Asx and Mary 
Hzses, with apple, ond Geovcr Suzrpos. Many goes to chair 
g. of table and sits. Henny, with a sympathetic pot on the shoulder 
for Louisa, comes to chair i. of table and wits. Grorce Suprpon, 
with both hands in hie pockeas, dull and out of epirite, up B. ~Duxny- 
BRIG gocs to B. by table 2. of Louisa.) 


Hesey (patting Louisa). Well, my dear, how be ’e after your 
fall? (Site vu. of toble.) ; i, 
Asx (z.0.). The hoes be all right. He’s as sorry for his sins as 


6 hoes can be. 
G 
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(Mary Hearn sits x. of table. PeTRONELL comes down by table 
L.C. at back.) 


SWEETLAND (goes to table and passes Mary a glass). Drink, Mary 
Hearn ; take your lap with the rest. (Comes downt.c.) The painful 
truth is that a few of us—to name no names—have missed our 
market during the last week or two. *Twill be a lesson to the losers 
to make up their minds a bit sharper another time. ‘ 

PETRONELL (she speaks rather hesitatingly). George, come into 
the garden. I’ve something to tell you. (He crosses to her RB.) 


(Ezeunt PETRONELL and GrorGE into garden, leaving door open.) 


© PETRONELL 


@ GEoRGE 
Vatiant DUNNYBRIG ARAMINTA 
e @ 
ASH @ Louisa WixpEATT SWEETLAND 
@ 
Mary @® Henzy 
Hearn CoakER 
®@ , 
@ Riczarp 
® 
Miss TaPPER @ SIBLEY 


(The company, except SwEETLAND and Sis.Ey, exchange glances, and 
look towards the garden door.) 


Henry (seated). You don’t sound like a defeated man, Sweetland. 

Mary (seated). Tell ’em you’re a conqueror, Samuel. 

SWEETLAND (goes behind table between Louisa and old Henry). 
I’m going to, Mary. I’m going to. Is everybody here? (Goes to 
door and shouts.) Be you coming down house, Miss Dench? Ah, 
here she is—like the Queen of Sheba ! 


(Enter ARamInTA DENCH, transformed. She wears rather a garish 
gown and has made her hair look nice. She appears ten years 
younger.) 


(At ARAMINTA’s entrance, general surprise, and all look at her.) 


Miss Tapper. A stranger ? 
Asn. Stranger be damned! ’Tis our Miss Dench. 
SrstEy. My darling ’Minta! 


(RicuarD and Srptey are near fireplace. SwEETLAND meets 
ARAMINTA and puts his right arm round her waist.) 


SwEETLAND. Not “’Minta” to nobody but me. Not “darling” 
to nobody but me. ’Tis Miss Araminta Dench of Applegarth 
Farm, neighbours, and she’s done me the honour... ina word... 


persis 


’s Wite 


armers 


have o&§—The F 
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(Mary Hearn screams and begins to gurgle. DUNNYBRIG soothes 
her and gives her some cherry brandy, and CuurpiEs AsH fans her 
with his hat. Miss Tapper puts her glass down on dresser.) 


HEnry (seated u. of table). No good, post-mistress, 

SwEETLAND. In a word, my wife to be. I’d have her know she 
wasn’t the only one was willing. And if anybody knows a woman 
with a gentler heart, a straighter back and a nobler character, this 
side of Plymouth, I’ll very much like to see her. 

SistEy. They don’t—they don’t—father | 

Loursa (seated c.). That they don’t! 

HEnRy (gets wp and pats ARaminta affectionately on the shoulder. 
He 1s now back to audience. He sees GroRGE and PETRONELL 
through door R.¢., toddles up to it). A proper working Christian, as 
I’ve always said. (Goes to porch opening.) 

Miss Tapper. There’s no one like Miss Dench. 

SWEETLAND. Too good—far too good for such a foolish man as 
me. 

Araminta. None’s too good for you, Samuel. I’m properly 
proud to wed you, and I'll do my very bestest. 


(GroRGE and PETRONELL are now seen hand in hand, crossing window. 
Henry comes back to u. of table. GrorGE and PETRONELL stand 
in doorway.) 


Henry (down behind table t.c.). Ha, ha! Three weddings in 
sight, souls—three weddings under one roof; andsome pretty eating 
and drinking for all of us, please God! 


(CuurDLes Asx throws his hat on floor.) 


Curran. 
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Garven Backing 
WiNoow Pibts 4 


Acts 1&3. The FARMER's Wire, 


FURNITURE AND PROPERTY PLOT 


ACTS I anpD III 


FURNITURE. PROPERTIES. 
A. Oak dresser—shelves and drawers. On Top Shelf.—Copper ornaments, books. 
B. Kitchen stove in fireplace, Below.—6 Dijue-and-white plates—mlirror. 


6 small plaves, 6 saucers, sugar-basin and 
spoon. Meat dish (to break). Work- 
basket. 1 blue miik-jug and 1 brown milk- 
jug and milk. 6 cups on hooks. 
Under Dresser.—2 jugs—flour-bin and pan. 
In Drawer (1).—Writing-pad and pencil. 
Tin of tobacco and box of matches, 
In Drawer (2).—White tablecloth. 


©. Large common table. Check tablecloth on it. 

D. Granny armchair. Gun ramrod and rag on It, 

E. Small table. Black tray on it. 

F. Wheelback armchair. Saucepan on stove. 

QG. 6 wheelback small chairs, 

H. 2 black mata, 

I. Fender. 

J. Rag hearthrug. 

K. 2 red hassocks under table. 

L. Mantelshelf with valance under !t. Ornaments, matches, boxes of gums, tobacco 

jar, bottle of oil on it. 

M. Whip rack above mantelshelf. 8 whips on It. 

N. Curtains on windows. 8 flower-pots (geraniums) on each window. 

®. 3 hat-pegs on wall—by door down BR 1 small fern pot on sill of porch window. 
3 hat-pegs above door. Pipe for SWEETLAND. 


Penknife and screw of tobacco for Agu, 


Of Stage u.—Black coat, blue tie and hair-brush. 

Off Siage R.—2 rabbits—marrow—book—2 Jars of cider (empty), 
Big tray with plate of bread and butter, plate of dry bread. 
Cake on plate and knife. Custard in glass dish, and spoon. 
Tea In teapot. 6 spoons. 6 knives. : 
Bez of Fullar’s earth, end rag. Kettle of hot water. 
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Carden Backin g 


French Windouls 
Glass Doors 
open Inwards 


= _ 


Act 2 
The FARMER's Whre 


ACT 1 
FURNITURE, PROPERTIES. 
A. Large table. 1 dozen cups, saucers and spoons, 12 plates, 
White cloth on it, 8 milk-jugs, 8 vases of flowers, teapot (tea), 


hot-water kettle (hot water), coffee urn 
(coffee), sugar-basin (sugar). Teacloth, 
Taper. Box of matches. 2 plates of 
cakes. 1 dish of cakes. Plate of buns 
and plate of bread-and-butter sandwiches. 
Glass dish of cream. 


B. Long form behind table, : 


C. Sofa L. Cushion and antimacassar on It. 

D. 8-seated ottoman, 2 cushions and antimacassar on It, 

E. Small table R. Fancy box and bowl of roses on It, 

F, Small table 8.0, Postcard album—framed photo and vase of 
flowers on it. 

G, Side table u. 2 vases of roses—4 cups and saucers, glass 
ae of frult and siphon of soda on tray 
on it. 

H. What-not ($ tier) up a. Vase of flowers and ornaments on it, 


I. Mirror on wall down & 

J. Picture on wall L, 

K. Ship in case R.0, 

L. 1 fish in case L.O. 

M. Special portrait in gflt frame RB. (of 
Captain Tapper, merchant), 

N. 2 gilt chairs 8.0. and L.c, 


@. Armchair 
Lady’s chair } (R.) Antimacassar on !t and cushion, 
4 small chairs see Antimacassar on it, 


Pedestal and plant R.0. 

“Drain Pipe’’ of rushes, ete., L. 
P. Lace and plush curtains on gilt rod, 
Butler’s tray (for props) off stage R. 
Clothes basket (for props) off stage R. 
Off Stage R.—Invalid chair. 

Tray with 6 ices and spoons on dishea, 

Bowl of plums. 

Basket of plums, 

Smelling-salta. : 

Pile of small plates, 

Pipe and tobacco-box for HENRY, 

Trick line on door BR 
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PROPERTY PLOT 


ACT III 


Same as Act I. 

Pastry-board, flour-bin, flour-dough, rolling-pin, knife, pie-dish with sliced 
apples, teacloth. 8 wine glasses and bottle cherry brandy in up-stage 
dresser cupboard. 

Tray on dresser. 

Bowl—bucket and saucepan on mat front of wheelback armchair. 

Postcard on mantelshelf. 

Off Stage r.—2 parcels, 2 portmanteaux, 2 bunches of laurel. Telegram in 
envelope. 2 shells. Apple. 

See white cloth in drawer 2, and gun, marrow, book and jars cleared. 

Check tablecloth in drawer 1. 


LIGHTING PLOT 


ACT I 
Float.—Pale blue and pale amber, % up. 
No. 1 Batten.—Floods—Pale blue and frosts in 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Pale pink and frosts in 1, 6 and 4 spots. 

No. 3 Batten.—White. 
No. 4 Batten.—White and biue. 
No. 5 Batten.—Blue. 
3 }-watts light straw on to ground row at back of windows. 
1 $-watt white through porch window. 
Arcs.—1 white focus through each window from P. side to O.P. side (L. to B.}. 
Bunch light behind each door. 
Fire alight. 
Amber length under window o. 

ACT IT 
Float.—Pale blue, white, amber and pink, } up. 
No. 1 Batten.—As Act I. 
No. 4 Batten—As Act I and pale amber. 
No. 5.—Blue batten fall on to sky cloth. 
Bunch light behind door k. 


ACT Il 
Same as Act I, 
Batten on and are lights through windows reversed, viz. from B. to & 


BLUE EYES. 


Oh, Dai-sy,dear, wi’ eyes so blue, Come, tell me quick and tell metrue If 


aN (humming) 


7S Se 
I be your man or the chap in grey—Him as drove’e to mar-ket but yes-ter-day? Ahl.. 


~ 
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we cecece-crseseseeccenesese. Him as drove ’e to mar-ket but yes - ter-day. Why, 
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Bil - ly Blue, now don’t 'e frown, And don’t ’e look up nor don’t 'e look down, But 


= (humming) 


. a _ a —. 
look straight in-to my eyes so blue, Fortis there you can see whe-ther I love you! Ahk. 


~ 
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accecscccrecevcccccseseccnces For’tis there youcan see whe-ther I love you! Now 


Larrea as. 6 
Bil - ly stared with all his might, and fond-ly thought he'd see a-right; But 


(humming) 


ec ccccccccccccresccsccasescceses Wes, he'd put uptbe bannsthick-y chap in grey. Now 


lon 


Bil - ly’sswear-ing, so ‘tissaid, thata man be a fool to trust a maid, And the 


(humming) 


Bil-ly knows that his eyes be a bean- ti-ful blue 


a 
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